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The Treaty Navy 


G. GOULD LINCOLN 


Shall Uncle Sam build his Navy 
up to the full strength permitted 
under the London naval limitation 
treaty? Having entered into an 
agreement with Britain and Japan 
which covers all categories of naval 
vessels from the battleship to the 
submarine, is the United States to 
carry out, in its building program, 
the program laid down in that 
treaty? 

All three of the great naval 
powers, which became party to the 
London treaty in full, made much 
of their demands for adequate 
national defense. It is to be-pre- 
sumed that the terms of the treaty 
grant to each of the nations not 
the maximum of their demands for 
national defense but naval strength 
somewhere between the minimum 
and the maximum of the estimates 
made by their chief naval officers. 
That being the case, should the 
United States now go ahead and 
construct every ton and cast every 
gun that is permitted by the 
treaty? 


The answer to this question, 
given by thousands and probably 
millions of Americans, would be: 
“Yes; by all means build up to 
the full treaty strength.” Such 
will be the answer of all those 
interested in an adequate Navy 
and in national defense. But there 
will be thousands on the other side 
of the fence; thousands who will 
urge that it is useless to expend 
hundreds of millions of dollars to 
increase the strength of the Navy 
when we are at peace with all the 
world. 

The struggle over the size of the 
Navy is coming when Congress 
meets next’ month. It promises 
to be a major engagement. The 
first shot will be fired when Presi- 
dent Hoover sends to Congress his 
annual message, making recom- 
mendations for naval building. 
His budget message, submitted at 
the same time, will give the total 
amount of money which the ad- 
ministration believes should be 
expended on the Navy during the 
next fiscal year. 
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Whether the President will feel 
justified in urging the Congress to 
expend all the money that would 
be required to start the program 
for full treaty-strength Navy re- 
mains to be seen. There have 
been indications that a falling off 
in the revenues of the country may 
be expected, due to many circum- 
stances. The administration will 
hesitate to run the country further 
into debt or to force a situation 
that might bring about an increase 
in Federal taxes. Yet there is the 
clear implication that the adminis- 
tration, which negotiated the Lon- 
don treaty and pressed it upon the 
Senate until that body ratified it, 
is called upon to go ahead with a 
naval building program which shall 
approximate the full strength ac- 
corded the American Navy under 
the terms of the London treaty. 

Various estimates have been 
made of the cost of building the 
Navy to full treaty strength. One 
of them is that it will require an 
outlay of $990,000,000, almost a 
billion dollars. That is a large 
amount of money. It will be 
argued that its expenditure for 
increasing the size of the Navy is 
in reality an insurance against war 
and against a much larger expendi- 
ture in the event we were drawn 
into international conflict. On the 
other hand, it will be urged that 
to spend this huge sum of money, 
or even a greater part of it, would 
be unfair to the tax-payers of the 
United States. 

In the Congress there has been 
for years a “big Navy” group and 
a “little Navy” group. These 
groups exist today. They will 
come into conflict as soon as the 
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naval appropriation bill is pre- 
sented in the House. It is inevit- 
able. When the London treaty 
was before the Senate for ratifica- 
tion last July, a reservation was 
proposed declaring that the Senate 
should ratify the treaty only with 
the understanding that the Ameri- 
can Navy should be brought up to 
full treaty strength. 

This reservation was offered not 
by the friends of the treaty but by 
its opponents. Their effort was 
to make the treaty unpopular with 
a number of the Senators who were 
prepared to vote for ratification, 
Senators who belong to the “‘little 
Navy” group. Had this reserva- 
tion been adopted, there is grave 
doubt that the treaty would have 
been able to command the two- 
thirds vote necessary for ratifica- 
tion. Certainly many of the Sena- 
tors who intended to vote for 
ratification would have been em- 
barrassed. When the reservation 
came to a vote, therefore, Senators 
like Reed of Pennsylvania, Swan- 
son of Virginia and others, who are 
heartily in favor of building the 
Navy up to the treaty strength, 
were constrained to oppose it. The 
reservation was defeated. 

It becomes clear, with these 
facts in mind, that the supporters 
of the proposal to build the Navy 
up to full treaty strength have a 
real task before them. If they are 
to succeed, they must have public 
opinion back of them. All kinds 
of arguments against increasing 
the Navy as permitted in the terms 
of the treaty will be advanced. 
Senators and Representatives will 
argue that it is folly to spend a 
dozen millions of dollars for a naval 


UNCLE SAM'S S-TYPE SUBS 
Designed for war use, these S-boats have performed service with the fleet up to their capacity. The V-boats, which were of 
later design, have greater speed, greater gun power, more torpedoes, and longer cruiser radius 


AN ARROW IN FLIGHT 
A Navy destroyer “making knots” on a glass like ocean. Many Americans will recall their feeling of relief when sighting 
pr ve ships overseas. American destroyers, built in quantity during the World War, were a contributing factor in subduing the 
submarine menace 
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THE FIGHTING BOW OF THE SALT LAKE CITY 
One'of the 15 eight-inch gun cruisers that the United States can build now under the London Treaty 
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THE FIRST ONE TAKES OFF 
The Lerington, steaming far at sea, starts unloading her planes for work with the fleet 
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AN AMERICAN FLEET SUBMARINE 


The U.S. S. V-1, first of the Navy's fleet submarines, capable of 19 knots on the surface and of accompanying the fleet to 


any quarter of the globe 


vessel which may become obsolete 
within a few years. The charge 
will be made that the United 
States is encouraging war rather 
than peace by going ahead with a 
big naval building program. Ques- 
tions will be asked regarding the 
plans of Great Britain and Japan 
—are those nations preparing to 
take advantage of the terms of the 
treaty and build new war vessels? 

If it is possible to judge the 
future from the past, the English 
and the Japanese are not likely to 
let the development of their navies 
slide, even though it means the 
expenditure of a great deal of 
money to continue building. Both 
of these nations are far ahead of 
the United States in the matter of 
modern cruisers and submarines. 
They must, under the treaty, be 


idle while we are building. They 
did their building in the years 
since the Washington Naval Con- 
ference, which in 1922 established 
limitation for battleships and air- 
craft carriers, but left the nations 
to go as far as they liked with all 
other categories of ships. The 
United States stood by and let the 
other nations forge ahead. 

The London Naval Treaty ex- 
pires December 31, 1936, a little 
more than six years hence. Pro- 
vision has been made for calling 
another conference in 1935. At 
that conference it will be deter- 
mined whether there is to be still 
further curtailment of naval 
strength or whether there is to be 
the same allotment of naval 
strength as provided in the London 
treaty, or whether there is to be no 
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A WASP OF THE SEA 


The U. S. S. Gilmer, one of Uncle Sam's war-built destroyers. 


Our destroyer fleet is becoming out-of-date, and many of these 


ships which guarded troop convoys in their passage across the Atlantic to France are now being scrapped. A replacement program 
which will give the United States Navy modern types of destroyers is being planned 


limitation whatever, with every 
nation at liberty to build as many 
war ships as it may desire or can 
afford to build. 

Just what does the London 
treaty call for in the way of an 
American Navy and what must 
the United States build to catch 
up to full treaty strength? 

There is one category of ships 
which has been actually reduced 
by the agreement reached in Lon- 
don—the battleship fleet. These 
huge craft, the backbone of the 
Navy still, despite the develop- 
ment of submarines and aircraft, 
were reduced for the three nations 
as follows: the United States and 
Great Britain are to retain fifteen 
battleships each, while Japan is to 
retain nine. The United States 
is engaged in “modernizing” some 


of its battleships to bring them up 
to greater strength and efficiency. 
This modernization includes eleva- 
tion of guns to obtain greater 
range, added deck protection and 
alterations to main _ propulsion 
machinery. 

Under the terms of the Washing- 
ton treaty, still applicable under 
the London treaty so far as air- 
craft carriers are concerned, the 
United States is permitted to have 
135,000 tons of such vessels; Great 
Britain, the same tonnage, and 
Japan, 81,000 tons. The United 
States today has three aircraft 
carriers, with a total of 76,286 
tons. None of these carriers are 
now under construction for the 
American Navy, although appro- 
priation has been made for one 
additional carrier of 13,800 tons. 
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THE BIG GUNS ROAR 
A battleship’s loud speakers sound off, sending twelve 16-inch shells 17 miles towards the enemy 


The British Navy today boasts six 
aircraft carriers with a total ton- 
nage of 115,350 tons, and Japan 3, 


with a total tonnage of 61,270 
tons. It is clear that both these 
nations are far nearer their treaty 
strength in aircraft carriers than 
is the United States. 

One of the three carriers listed as 
built for the United States is the 
Langley, of 10,286 tons. The 
Langley is an “‘experimental”’ ship 
and may be replaced at any time. 
Subtracting the tonnage of the 
Langley, the United States has 
two carriers of 66,000 tons built 
and one. carrier of 13,800 tons 
appropriated for, or a total of 
79,800 tons. This leaves a balance 
of 55,200 tons of aircraft carriers 
that may be built by the United 
States under the treaty allowance. 

When we come to cruiser 
strength, the United States has a 
much longer road to go to reach 
treaty strength. The London 


agreement for 8-inch-gun cruiser 
tonnage is as follows: the United 
States, 180,000 tons; Britain, 146,- 
800 tons, and Japan 108,400 tons. 
The standard size for these 8-inch- 
gun cruisers is 10,000 tons. They 
cannot exceed that size, though 
they may be smaller if desired. 

The United States has five of 
these big cruisers already con- 
structed, a total of 50,000 tons. 
It is building eight more, or 80,000 
tons, and has authorized the con- 
struction of five more, with $200,- 
000 appropriated toward their con- 
struction—a mere nothing when 
compared to the total cost. Under 
the terms of the treaty, the United 
States can build two of these five 
at once, the three others to be laid 
down in 1933, 1934 and 1935 re- 
spectively, and completed in 1936, 
1937 and 1938. 

The British Navy today has 
fifteen 8-inch-gun cruisers, a total 
of 149,426 tons and four more 
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ONE OF OUR 


under construction, which would 
bring the total tonnage up to 
186,226 tons. It is clear that 
Britain must scrap some of these 
vessels, and under the treaty terms 
she will do so. 

Japan has eight of these 8-inch- 
gun cruisers constructed and four 
building, with a total tonnage of 
108,000 tons, or just 400 tons 
short of the treaty allowance in 
this category of ships. 

The London treaty provides 
that the United States may have 
143,500 tons of 6-inch-gun cruisers. 
It allots the British Empire 192,- 
200 tons of such craft and Japan, 
100,450 tons. Take a look, now 
at the present strength of the 
three countries in 6-inch-gun cruis- 
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“SIX-INCHERS” 


ers. Uncle Sam has ten, with a 
total tonnage of 70,500 tons. The 
British have 39 such vessels, of 
177,685 total tonnage and one 
more of 6,500 tons building. Japan 
possesses 21 6-inch-gun cruisers, 
totaling 98,415 tons and is at 
present building none of this type. 

An easy mathematical calcula- 
tion shows that the United States 
is entitled to build 73,000 addi- 
tional tons of 6-inch-gun cruisers, 
the British may build another 
14,515 tons and Japan, 2,035 tons. 
By the terms of the treaty the 
British Empire may replace 91,000 
tons of these cruisers by the year 
1936—for a number of her vessels 
are becoming obsolete. Japan 
also has the privilege of replacing 


he 
The U. S. S. Marblehead, representative of our ten 6-inch cruisers. Under London Treaty terms we can build 73,000 addi- 
tional tons of this type 


™ 
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—Courtesy of New York Times. 


The other cruisers of this type 


LOOKING INSIDE A CRUISER 


h gun cruisers—the Salt Lake City. The Salt Lake City 
built or building for our Navy will mount nine 8-inch guns in 


and Pensacola mount ten 8-inch guns. 


three turrets 


8-inc 


Profile cross-section of the first of our 10,000-ton, 


35,755 tons. The life of 
the ten cruisers of the 
United States carrying 
6-inch guns will not ex- 
pire by 1936. 

The cruiser strength 
and the type of cruisers 
caused more conversation 
at the London Naval 
Conference and more de- 
bate in the Senate of the 
United States than any 
other feature of the agree- 
ment made by the three 
nations. The United 
States, on the advice of 
its naval experts, held 
out for the 10,000-ton, 
8-inch-gun cruiser as 
more suitable to meet its 
defensive needs. The 
British advocated the 
smaller, 6-inch-gun 
cruiser. In the end a 
compromise was reached 
under which the United 
States was permitted to 
have a greater tonnage 
in the larger cruisers and 
Britain was allotted more 
tonnage in the 6-inch 
type. The British Em- 
pire, with naval bases 
located in all parts of the 
world, is well able to 
make use of the smaller 
cruisers, with less sailing 
radius. The United States 
preferred the larger, 8- 
inch-gun cruisers with a 
wider sailing radius, in 
order to safeguard the 
extensive coast and the 
commerce of this country 
in all parts of the world. 
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The opponents of the London 
treaty in the Senate centered their 
fire largely on the cruiser provi- 
sions of the pact. They insisted 
that the United States was being 
“forced” by Great Britain to 
build a type of naval vessel which 
the United States did not want. 
If proposals are submitted in De- 
cember for the construction of new 
6-inch-gun cruisers, the fight is 
likely to start all over again. Yet 
if the United States does not go 
ahead and build these 6-inch-gun 
cruisers, it cannot attain full treaty 
strength for its Navy. The Ameri- 
can delegation in London insisted 
that the size of the 6-inch-gun 
cruisers be not limited to less than 
10,000 tons. It was successful in 
its contention. It is quite pos- 
sible, therefore, for this country to 
construct the larger cruisers and 
arm them with 6-inch guns, giving 
just as wide a sailing radius as the 
8-inch, 10,000-ton cruisers. Pos- 
sibly this will be done. While the 
8-inch gun is far more powerful 
and has a greater range than the 
6-inch gun, the smaller caliber gun 
has the advantage of being able 
to fire much more rapidly then 
the 8-inch gun. : 
All three of the nations adhering 
to all provisions of the London 
treaty—France and Italy joined 
in some of the provisions—are 
over the treaty limit set for de- 
stroyers. The United States is 
far over the limit. But nearly all 
of the American destroyers were 
constructed during the World War. 
Many of them will become over age 
before the expiration of the Lon- 
don treaty in 1936. The United 
States has today a total of 284 
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destroyers, amounting in tonnage 
to 290,304 tons. This country and 
the British are each allowed 150,- 
000 tons of destroyers. But of the 
total destroyer tonnage now pos- 
sessed by the United States, only 
33,571 tons will not be over age 
by 1936. It is clear, therefore, 
that the American Navy has con- 
siderable destroyer construction 
staring it in the face. The British 
today have 150 destroyers built, 
20 building and another 5 appro- 
priated for, a total of 191,261 tons. 
Japan has 102 destroyers built and 
13 building, a total of 129,375 
tons. The British and Japanese 
destroyers are not as old, how- 
ever, as those of the United States, 
for 58,581 tons of the British de- 
stroyers will not be over age by 
1936 and 93,205 tons of the Japa- 
nese destroyers will still be within 
the age limit at that time. Re- 
placement of destroyers under the 
treaty will be in order. The 
United States may lay down as 
many as 116,429 tons of destroyers 
this year, if it desires, to replace 
over-age vessels; the British, 111,- 
419 tons and the Japanese, 12,245. 

The British made _ desperate 
efforts to bring about an agreement 
eliminating submarines at the Lon- 
don conference. The United States 
was willing to go along with them 
in this demand. But it soon be- 
came clear that the French would 
never agree to this proposal. The 
treaty as finally drawn, however, 
reduced the submarine tonnage of 
the United States, Great Britain 
and Japan to 52,700 tons each. 
The treaty also provided that these 
under sea boats are not to exceed 
2,000 tons each nor to mount guns 
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in excess of 5.1 inches in caliber— 
except that each nation may re- 
tain, build, or acquire three sub- 
marines not to exceed 2,800 tons 
each with guns not in excess of 
6.1 inches in caliber. 

At present the United States has 
127 submarines, built, building or 
appropriated for, of a total of 
90,810 tons; the British have 66 
submarines, totaling 63,324 tons; 
and the Japanese, 71 submarines 
totaling 77,842 tons. Some of the 
vessels are becoming over age or 
are already at that stage. Pro- 
vision is made by the treaty for 
replacements. The United States, 
for example, is entitled to build 
39,900 tons of new submarines for 
replacements during the life of 
the treaty. 

It is apparent that the United 
States, even had there been no 


treaty, would have to do a very 
considerable lot of naval building 
in the next six years owing to the 
fact that many of its vessels were 


becoming over age. That is, of 
course, if it was desired by Con- 
gress to keep the Navy efficient. 
Doubtless members of Congress 
will keep a weather eye out to see 
what the British and the Japanese 
are doing in the way of naval con- 
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struction under the naval treaty. 
If these two countries should show 
an inclination not to build, there 
will be a demand by the “little 
Navy” men in our Congress that 
the United States refrain from 
building. 

The London Naval Treaty, how- 
ever, contemplates for the United 
States a well-balanced, up-to-date 
Navy. It would appear to be the 
part of common sense for this 
country to attain a treaty strength 
Navy with as little delay as pos- 
sible. It may be necessary, be- 
cause of decreased government 
revenues, to go somewhat slowly 
in this matter. But the sooner a 
balanced naval program is out- 
lined and undertaken by the Gov- 
ernment, the better. Even should 
the 1935 naval conference provide 
for greater reduction in naval 
strength, the United States will 
have been fully justified in its 
construction toward the present 
treaty Navy. For it is well under- 
stood that a strong Navy in the 
hands of this country makes good 
bargaining for reduction of arma- 
ments when the Americans meet 
with the representatives of other 
nations about the conference table. 
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to homes are transformed this month by the renewing of the 
Thanksgiving spirit. It matters not whether our American families 
live in ivy-clad country cottages, in stately, suburban mansions, in 
cabins on the mountain-top or in houses beside the sea, the surge 
of Thanksgiving in all our hearts testifies that November has come 
again. 


Blessed memories mingle with joyous experiences nl pleasant 
anticipations. In many a parlor of the long ago there hung an em- 
broidered motto: “God Bless Our Home.”’ Modern decorative art 
would scorn such a homely frame and its lowly handiwork, but the benediction of 
the motto still prevails. 


Sadness and gladness!—Armistice Day and Thanksgiving anniversaries stir our 
deepest thought. We turn from outdoor recreations to indoor delights of the fireside 
and family reunion. We contemplate the price valiant men paid for the privileges 
we enjoy. They gave even life itself that we, a united people, might go on sharing 
earth’s greatest bounty here in America, Thanksgiving Day after Thanksgiving Day. 


Little children may be found however, even in this land of plenty, suffering 
from hunger and malnourishment. Does this not suggest to mothers and fathers 
and children in happy homes that they may find an opportunity of dividing their 
store of goodness and mercy with somebody that their November days in turn may 
be brighter and more hopeful? 


Whether it be the aged, the sick, the enfeebled, or the young which adversity has 
overtaken—they may need a demonstration of what friendly skill in giving really 
means. 


There are so many things we can give—work, kind words, food, flowers, volun- 
teer service in securing legislative appropriations, cheerful visits, bits of family news, 
tender messages of affection, better educational advantages. 


Be it to the shut-in veterans, the unemployed, famished childhood, neglected 
old age or the ill and distressed that we come closest—let our generosity of spirit 
truly nourish hungry lives. 


May I remind you of the thousands of men and women in the hospitals over 
the country for whom the War will never be over. May we be so prepared that the 
holocaust of war will never again come to pass. 


The United States is constantly striving to stimulate the building of better 
homes to house our families. Fathers and mothers are equally eager to preserve 
the home life of the nation. 


Around our homes cluster all the divinely wrought miracles of mystery—ful- 
filled in the growing child, the ambitious adolescent, the yearning youth—marriages 
and anniversaries, weal and woe. 


Let us enrich and enliven family life. It is, after all, the stabilizing force in 
the onward route of civilization. 


Evita Irwin Hosart, 
President General. 


The President General’s Message 
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© By A. 8S. Burbank, Plymouth, Mass. 


THE OLD FORT-CHURCH AS IT LOOKED IN 1621 


© By A. S. Burbank, Plymouth, Mass. 
ANCIENT CANNON ON SITE OF OLD FORT, BURIAL HILL, PLYMOUTH 
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Plymouth’s Historic Pilgrim Cemetery 


CATHERINE BEACH ELY 


Phy mouth Harbor smiles in gen- 
ial mood, arrayed in blue, green 
and mauve, girdled by the long, 
narrow, green headlands—Gurnet, 
Saquish and Plymouth Beach, and 
decorated by Clark’s Island, where 
the Pilgrims passed their first 
“Sabbath.” Every inch of that 
scene is historic, and so is every 
inch of Burial Hill. 

All day long visitors to the 
cemetery stroll about, reading 


the quaint inscriptions on the 
old headstones—in many cases the 
original stones—of the Pilgrim 
Fathers. The spires of the historic 
churches on Town Square and the 
white and gold dome of the post 


office are framed in leafy arabes- 


@E. A. J. Kingan 


ques. The steep cone, which is 
Burial Hill, sinks picturesquely to 
its encircling valley. 

Modern residents of Plymouth, 
wearing Pilgrim garb, celebrate a 
weekly “Progress” to Old Burial 
Hill during August. They imper- 
sonate three great Pilgrim leaders 
—Miles Standish with side arms, 
Elder Brewster in his long cloak, 
and Governor William Bradford. 
Behind these stalwarts march Pil- 
grim maidens, steadfast and de- 
mure; young Pilgrim couples with 
their children; men-at-arms with 
muskets, wearing peaked, wide- 
brimmed hats; and other sturdy 
types. 

Assembled by the beat of the 


A MODERN PILGRIM’S PROGRESS TO BURIAL HILL 
[675] 
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THE OLDEST TOMBSTONE ON BURIAL HILL IS THAT OF EDWARD GAY, 1681 


drum, the little procession winds 
through Town Square, climbs the 
cemetery slope, and halts on the 
top of Burial Hill for divine ser- 
vice, just as the Pilgrims did in the 
early days of Plymouth. There 
they sing the old Pilgrim songs and 
Psalms, and read John Robinson’s 
letter, while the crowd of tourists 
and townspeople stands reverently 
listening. Seaward floats the pio- 
neer song: 
“Pilgrims and wanderers, hither 
we come: 
Where the free dare to be. 
is our home.” 

A steep path leads us to the site 
of the first Pilgrim fort—a defense 
against the Indians. Upstairs a 
fort, downstairs a church. Nearby 
stand the two greenish brass can- 
non, certified to be exactly like 
those originally mounted on the 


This 


fort, to be used by Miles Standish 
in necessary defense. 

The Robert Cushman monu- 
ment, just beyond the site of the 
old fort, is one of the proudest 
memorials in the cemetery to a 
great Pilgrim leader. It was 
erected by his descendants in 
memory of their Pilgrim ancestor. 
Elder Robert Cushman assisted in 
chartering the Mayflower. He 
came to America in 1621, and later 
acted as the Pilgrim colonists’ 
agent in London. The inscription 
on the monument reads: “He was 
as their right hand and for divers 
years had done and agitated all 
their business, to their great ad- 
vantage.” The oldest sermon in 
this country of which printed 
records exist was preached by this 
Pilgrim organizer and _ business 
man—on “Sin and the Danger of 
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GOVERNOR WILLIAM BRADFORD'S MONUMENT AND THE GRAVES OF HIS FAMILY 


Self-love, and the Sweetness of 
True Friendship.” 

The ‘‘Nameless Nobleman’s 
Grave” draws us up an ascending 
path. Its quaint headstone com- 
memorates a French baron who 
used his title as his surname—the 
physician, Francis LeBaron. Dr. 
LeBaron came to Plymouth from 
France in 1694 by way of Buzzards 
Bay, where the French vessel in 
which he sailed was wrecked. He 
married a Mary Wilder of Hing- 
ham, Massachusetts. Their ro- 
mance is chronicled in the two 
classics ““The Nameless Noble- 
man,” and“ Dr. LeBaron’s Daugh- 
ters.” 

John Harlow’s ancient stone 
informs us that this sturdy Pilgrim 
died at the age of 87 years. How 
long many of these early settlers 
lived, providing they survived the 


first hardship! On the upper 
level of the cemetery we see the 
headstone of stalwart 80-year-old 
John Howland. He and his wife, 
Elizabeth Tilley, came over in the 
Mayflower in 1620, and had a 
‘“‘numerous posterity.” The in- 
scription on the stone tells us that 
“He was a godly man and an 
ancient professor in the wayes of 
Christ.” He was the last man left 
in Plymouth of those who came 
over in the “Shipp called May- 
flower.” 

Commanding a glorious Harbor 
view, stands the memorial to that 
great Pilgrim organizer and sagaci- 
ous ruler, Governor William Brad- 
ford. “Do not basely relinquish 
what the fathers with difficulty at- 
tained,” reads the inscription on 
this obelisk, erected in 1825 on the 
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site where Gov- 
ernor Bradford 
was buried. For 
thirty years 
after Bradford 
came over in the 
Mayflower, he 
was a leader in 
the Plymouth 
Colony, and was 
continually re- 
elected  gover- 
nor, except for 
five years, when 
we are told “‘by 
importunity he 
got off.” Born 
in Austerfield, 
Yorkshire, Eng- 
land, he joined 
the separatist 
church of John Robinson at the 
age of 17. Before coming to 
America, he lived in Holland—a 
member of John Robinson’s Pil- 
grim congregation. John Robin- 
son, the Pilgrims’ pastor in Leyden, 
Holland, was the source of much 
that happened in the establish- 
ment of our country. He is 
America’s spiritual ancestor. 

First school teacher in America, 
Tabitha Plaskett, lived staunchly. 
She rests, all that is mortal of her, 
in a grassy hollow on the northern 
slope of Burial Hill. She was the 
forerunner of a numerous class— 
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the American 
professional 
woman, greatly 
on the increase 
nowadays. Mrs. 
Tabitha’s epi- 
taph, dated 
1807, indicates 
that she laid 
aside the cares 
of a pedagogical 
career without 
regret: 
“ Adieu, vain world, I’ve 
seen enough of thee; 


And I am careless 
what thou say’st of 


me, 
Thy smiles I wish not, 
Nor thy frowns I fear, 
I am now at rest, my 
head lies quiet here.” 
Quaint in- 
scriptions abound in the old ceme- 
tery—among them that of the 
4-year-old son of Captain Ellis and 
Mrs. Nancy Brewster: 


“He listened for a while to hear 

Our mortal griefs, then tun’d his ear 
To angel harps and songs and cried 

To join their notes celestial, sighed and dy'd.” 

As a message to us, Plymouth’s 
Pilgrim cemetery seems to whisper 
in the rustling breezes the words 
inscribed on Governor Bradford’s 
obelisk: “‘Do not basely relinquish 
what the fathers with difficulty at- 
tained.”” Old Burial Hill, humor- 
ous, pathetic, picturesque and in- 
spiring—may we be true to the 
spirit of that message! 
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A Titled Pensioner of the Revolution 


MABEL A. BROWN 


The first pension granted by the 
United States was awarded to a 
foreigner who had come to America 
at the age of 47. He was 60 
years old when Congress, some- 
what tardily, it was admitted, 


tude. New York had given him 
land in Oneida County, and here, 
in a log house, he spent the closing 
years of his life. He had planned 
to build a more pretentious home, 
one suited to a person of his rank 


voted him an 
annuity of $2,- 
500 in recogni- 
tion of his ser- 
vices to us dur- 
ing the Revolu- 
tionary War. 
This not 
only the first 
private pension 
act, but the 
third private act 
of any nature 
ever passed by 
Congress. 
President 
Washington, on 


200th Anniversary 


Recent investigation has estab- 
lished that the correct date of 
Baron von Steuben’s birth was 
September 17, 1730, instead of 
November 15, 1730. The Von 
Steuben Statue Lafayette 
Square, Washington, D. C., gives 
November 15th, as does the 
bronze medal in the United States 
Museum. But authorities have 
always differed on the subject, 
and a recently discovered church 
record now fixes September 17th 
as the correct date. 


and habits of 
life, but he died 
before this was 
even begun. 

In the depths 
of the forest, on 
a hilltop near 
the little town 
that bears his 
name, may be 
found thelonely, 
almost-forgot- 
ten grave of this 
man who be- 
friended Ameri- 
ca in a time of 
need. Steuben 


June 4, 1790, 


himself had in- 


officially 

approved and signed the measure, 
commenting privately that he was 
glad Congress had seen fit to re- 
compense this hero by an annuity 
since his great generosity would 
soon render him poverty-stricken 
again had money been granted him 
in a lump sum. The recipient of 
this first pension was a nobleman, 
Frederic William, Baron von 
Steuben. 

Steuben lived but four years to 
enjoy the reward for which he had 
waited seven years. Meantime 
some of the States had taken other 
means of showing him their grati- 


dicated before 
his death a certain hemlock tree 
under which he wished to be laid 
to rest. One of the closing clauses 
in his will reads: 


“But I do hereby declare that these 
legacies to my servants are on the follow- 
ing conditions: That on my decease they 
do not permit any person to touch my 
body, nor even to change the shirt in 
which I shall die, but that they wrap me 
up in my old Military Cloak, and in 
twenty-four hours after my decease bury 
me in such spot as I shall before my 
decease point out to them, and that they 
never acquaint any person with the place 
where I shall be buried.” 


Steuben never married, and in 
the above-mentioned will, exclud- 
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ing his rel- phia and 
atives in hangs in 
Europe Inde- 
from _par- pendence 
ticipation Hall. The 
in his es- other, the 
tate, he be- Earle por- 
queathed trait, show- 
his posses- ing Steuben 


sions to his 
two friends 
and _ aides- 
de - camp, 


in the uni- 
form of a 
general, 
was sold in 


General New York 
North and recently for 
Colonel $19,000. At 
Walker. that time 
North and the famous 
hisdescend- North col- 
ants not lection of 
only guard- Steuben 
ed zealous- relics and 
ly ec ver y THE EARLE PORTRAIT OF VON STEUBEN Re vo I u- 
relic and tionary 


record in their share of the legacy, 
but added many documents and 
letters relative to Revolutionary 
days. 

Recent events in connection 
with this bequest of 135 years ago 
have shed new light upon the 
personality of the donor. Steuben 
has come down in history ‘as a 
military genius and disciplinarian. 
It was he who took our clumsy, 
untrained recruits, and by his 
knowledge of military tactics de- 
veloped an army worthy the leader- 
ship of such men as Washington. 
Further than this we have little 
knowledge of the man. 

The two existing authentic por- 
traits of Steuben show him ar- 
rayed for battle. One of these, 
painted by Charles Wilson Peale, 
is owned by the city of Philadel- 


papers was offered to the public 
for sale, after having been in the 
possession of this one family, the 
Norths, since Colonial days. 

The North collection contained, 
in addition to autographed letters 
of Washington, Hamilton, Schuy- 
ler, and others, 25 letters which 
were written by Steuben. It is 
from these that we get a new 
mental picture of the man. After 
reading them it is no longer pos- 
sible to regard Steuben as the 
stern, dull-witted, Prussian drill- 
master most of us had heretofore 
conceived him to be. We find 
that he was a friendly, cultured 
and sympathetic person as well. 

One letter, ridiculing the aristo- 
cratic tendencies of the American 
executives just before the acces- 
sion of Washington as President, 
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BARON STEUBEN’S LOG HOUSE 


is particularly interesting. It was 
addressed to General North, in 
1788, and reads in part: 


“Our politicians are now busy in 
settling the Etiquette of the New Court. 
A Palais Royal is to be prepared, Audi- 
ence and Leve days to be fixed, the cere- 
monies to be determined. My opinion 
as an old Courtier has been asked. I 
began by abolishing all nut cracking 
after the desert. I proposed the number 
of bows to be received and returned and 
made several useful observations. As to 
the Queen’s Leve I shall say nothing. I 
wish it could be very late in the evening 
and without candlelight.” 


Steuben was frequently con- 
sulted in matters of ceremony. 
When Chevalier de la Luzerne 
arrived in Boston, in 1779, Steu- 
ben, who was reviewing the corps 
of General Gates at Providence at 
the time, was requested to escort 
him to Fishkill, where he was to 
meet Washington. At headquar- 


ters, however, they did not know 
the etiquette to be observed in 
receiving the French minister. 


“Will you have the goodness,”’ writes 
Alexander Hamilton to Steuben, “to 
send an express to the general, informing 
him of the time of your intended arrival 
at camp? If the general should meet 
Mr. de la Luzerne at Fishkill, as a private 
gentleman, will he think the compliment 
amiss? This is entre nous. I see no 
impropriety in it; but I shall be obliged 
to you to favor me with your opinion on 
this, and any other point that may occur 
to you. At his Excellency’s debarkation 
at headquarters, Major Gibbs has a 
violent inclination to make a little 
flourish at the head of his men. Will 
this be an infringement on your plan?” 


The formation of the first Ameri- 
can administration interested 
Steuben greatly, and his letters are 
filled with references, often jocose, 
to various dignitaries of the day— 
**Great Adams,’’*‘ Mistress Knoks,”’ 
“the big Book Binder,” et cetera. 


* 


When Washing- 
ton took the 
oath of office in 
New York, April 
30, 1789, Steu- 
ben was one of a 
group of distin-. 
guished men 
who stood at his 
side, and he was 
a guest, also, at | 
the inaugural 
ball a few eve- ff 
nings later. 
During the ad- 
ministration, 
President and 
Mrs. Washington gave a _ pub- 
lic levee from 3 to 4 o’clock on 
each Tuesday afternoon, with 
smaller receptions on Friday. It 
is quite possible that Steuben’s 
suggestion as to the ‘“‘Queen’s 
Leve” was adopted. At any rate it 
is evident that the Baron was a 
favorite in New York’s social 
circles at this time. 

Another letter mentioning liter- 
ary as well as political matters 
shows that the fiery warhorse was 
capable also of the enjoyment of 
peaceful pursuits. “I go home 
with Plato, Seneca, ‘Tristram 
Shandy and Pindar,” he writes, 
“and in the evening I read a 
chapter of Don Quixote.” Chess 
was another favorite diversion, 
and he mentions having taught 
Mrs. Washington the game. 

A fine, friendly tone pervades all 
of the correspondence of Steuben. 
Frequently he wrote in French, a 
language with which he was more 
familiar than with English. 

General North and Colonel 
Walker were, as might be inferred, 
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personal as well 
as military com- 
rades of the 
Baron. North 
describes him- 
self as “an 
American who 
had the honor 
to be his aide- 
de - camp, the 
happiness to be 
his friend.” Both 
6visited him fre- 
quently at his 
farm in north- 
ern New York. 
Some years after 
the death of Steuben, Colonel 
Walker deeded to a church in the 
vicinity 50 acres of land on the 
condition that the five acres con- 
taining Steuben’s burial lot be 
kept “‘fenced and uncleared for all 
time; and that no cattle or other 
animals be permitted therein.” 
The solitary grave in the forest is 
thus faithfully guarded to this 
day by the Particular Baptist 
Church of Remsen, New York. 
Fallen trees lie across the path, 
and the church frequently is cen- 
sured by visitors unfamiliar with 
the terms of the obligation. 

The entrance to the plot is 
marked by two stone.pillars, and 
a narrow footpath leads to the spot 
where this Revolutionary hero 
was laid to rest in November, 
1794, without pomp, ceremony 
or military parade. In spite of 
Steuben’s wish that the place of 
his burial should be forever un- 
known, “unhonored, and unsung,” 
many pilgrimages are made to 
this quiet hilltop overlooking the 
Mohawk Valley. 
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Know Your Capital City 
Part Ill 


The Greek Heroes Corridor in the Library of Congress 


ALICE HUTCHINS DRAKE 


O, the south facade of the 
southwest pavilion of the Union 
Station are carved these words of 
Boswell: ““He that would bring 
home the wealth of the Indies must 
carry the wealth of the Indies with 
him.”’ So it is in traveling—a man 
must carry knowledge with him if 
he would bring home knowledge. 

Nowhere in Washington is the 
truth of the inscription more effec- 
tively demonstrated than in the 
Library of Congress. One can 
spend hours examining and enjoy- 
ing the paintings and the mosaics 
without having any real under- 
standing of their significance. On 
the contrary, the visitor can study 
the murals with a view to inter- 
preting their symbolism—and 


come away from this vast Library 
bearing “‘the wealth of the Indies, 
with him.” 

This is the third of a brief series 
of articles on the murals in the 
Library of Congress. That the 
subject is not actually hackneyed, 
despite the fact that the paintings 
and mosaics are more than thirty 
years old, is evidenced by the 
number of Washington residents 
who having listened to a “talk” 
on the murals, say to me, “I have 
gone to the Library for years, but 
I have not noticed the pictures you 
have described.” 

It is entertaining and profitable 
to devote a little time to a corridor 
or pavilion. Choose, for example, 
the Greek Heroes Corridor which 
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parallels the House of Representa- 
tives Reading Room. 

As perhaps no other spot in the 
Library will do, this long hallway 
will carry you back to your child- 
hood. That is, it will if you were 
blessed with parent or teacher who 
read to you and related to you 
tales from Greek mythology. Old 
friends appear upon the walls. The 
figures in the tympanums give 
wings to the imagination. En- 
riched by renewed contacts, one 
turns from these paintings to find 
himself thinking, “I shall come 
again.” 

Walter McEwen executed the 
murals. Approximately ten years 
before the Library was ready for 
occupancy, he won honorable men- 
tion at the Paris Salon of 1886. 
At the Chicago Exposition of 1893, 
he was awarded a medal. Since 
this time many honors have been 
bestowed upon the painter. He is 
noted for his portraits, landscapes 
and figure paintings. 

The first tympanum in this 


Library of Congress series is over 
the archway which leads from the 
Lyric Poetry Corridor. Menelaus 
is the center of a little group. By 
his side sit a man and a woman, 
Helen and Paris. The setting is 
Sparta to which country Menelaus 
fled when, as a young man, he was 
exiled by Thyestes. The beautiful 
daughter of King Tyndareos of 
Sparta, was Helen, called by Harry 
Thurston Peck, “‘the most famous 
woman of all antiquity.’ After 
the death of Helen’s brothers, 
Castor and Pollux, Menelaus— 
who by this time had married 
Helen — inherited her throne. 
Poets from Homer to Roselle 
Montgomery have written of 
Helen; hence there is little need to 
do more than briefly to remind you 
of her story. There are many 
versions. Paris had been promised 
by Venus that the most beautiful 
woman in the world would become 
his bride. Word of Helen’s beauty 
coming to him, the young son of 
King Priam sought the court of 
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Menelaus where Helen reigned as 
Queen. According to one story, in 
the absence of Menelaus, Helen 
was by Paris carried to Troy— 
and in consequence, gave toil to 
many a modern archeologist! The 
Trojan War was the result of the 


flight of Helen and Paris. The 
story of the assembling of 100,000 
men and 1,186 ships and the sub- 
sequent siege of Troy is in no way 
directly indicated in McEwen’s 
painting. On the surface all is 
well. Paris is an honorable guest 
at court; Helen an interested gudi- 
tor who sits listening to the con- 
versation of the King and their 
guest. The story of the subse- 
quent siege, of the potency of the 
“face that launched a thousand 
ships and burnt the topless towers 
of Ilium” must be supplied by the 
spectator... 

The familiar legend of the un- 
kind stepmother finds its way into 
the adjoining tympanum. In this 
instance her name was Ino. Her 
stepchildren were Phrixus and 


Hellé. Ino plotted to sacrifice the 
former, but the mother of Phrixus, 
Nephelé, carried away her two 
children on the back of the ram 
with the golden fleece. It was on 
this aérial expedition that Hellé 
fell into the sea which is named for 
her, the Hellespont. Phrixus made 
a safe landing in the Kingdom of 
Aeétes. He then sacrificed the 
ram to Zeus Phyxius. The fleece, 
Phrixus gave to Aeétes who, in 
turn, hung the fleece on an oak 
tree in the grove of Ares, where it 
was guarded by a dragon. 

Enters now, Jason, nephew of 
Pelias, the King of Iolchos in 
Thessaly. The uncle, warned by 
an oracle, dispatched Jason to seek 
the Golden Fleece. First, Jason 
had the task of assembling 49 
Greek heroes to man with him the 
50-oared vessel, the Argo. At 
length the ship was completed 
under the guidance of Athené and 
the ship’s company set out. Mce- 


Ewen has here shown Jason en- 
rolling the heroes as Argonauts. 
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The event depicted occurred a 
generation before the Trojan War. 
The story is an extremely ancient 
tale. 

Three years ago, Pagasus came 
out of retirement to provide prose 
writers and poets with a figure of 
speech. He was needed, as were 
Daedalus and the ambitious 
Icarus. Colonel Lindbergh’s flight 
taxed the vocabularies of writers, 
and in consequence, they turned 
naturally to Pegasus, the winged 
horse, and to the first recorded 
aviators. 

Pegasus is the center of interest 
in the third mural. The scene is 
the beginning of a miracle accom- 
plished by Bellerophon with the 
aid of Pegasus and the goddess 
Athené. 

Proteus, the King of Argos, 
plotted the death of Bellerophon. 
He sent the youth to Iobates with 
a cipher message which begged 
that Iobates put the bearer to 
death. The king hesitated to com- 
mit the act himself. He therefore 


sent Bellerophon on a mission, as 
we would say today. The latter 
was dispatched to destroy the 
Chimera. This was a fire-breath- 
ing monster, part serpent, part 
goat and part lion. Its purpose in 
life was to plague men. 

To Bellerophon, it was revealed 
that he could slay the Chimera 
only if he had the aid of Pegasus. 
According to one legend Athené, 
herself, tamed the winged horse 
and gave him to Bellerophon. In 
this painting, the youth is receiv- 
ing from Athené a golden bridle 
with which to control Pegasus. 
Bellerophon, we should add, per- 
formed the almost impossible feat 
of slaying the Chimeera. 

Orpheus is the all-important 
figure in the next panel. Concern- 
ing him there is much to recall. 
He was the son of the muse 
Calliope. Of all the poets of the 
pre-Homeric period, he was the 
most illustrious. The nymph 
Eurydice was the bride of Orpheus. 
Upon her death from the sting of a 
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serpent, Orpheus dared to seek 


Eurydice in Hades. The music 
which he made upon the lyre given 
to him by Apollo charmed rivers 
and rocks and even Pluto. The 
god of the underworld granted the 
grief-stricken Orpheus the gift of 
the restored Eurydice provided he 
would not look back at his wife 
until they had reached the upper 
world. When they had almost 
reached the earth, Orpheus looked 
back to assure himself that Eury- 
dice was following him. Instantly 
the nymph vanished. So great 
was the husband’s grief that he 
sought retreat in mountain caves. 
According to one legend, he in- 
furiated the Thracian women who 
sought to lure him from his hiding 
place. In revenge, they tore him 
asunder and tossed his head into 
the Hebrus. As McEwen tells 
the tale, Orpheus offends Bacchus, 
whom he refuses to worship. The 
god then inflames the Bacchantes, 
his devotees, who kill the poet in 
a Bacchic orgy. 
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The setting of the adjoining 
panel is a dinner table. The mo- 
ment is the climax of the story of 
Perseus and the Medusa head. 
When Perseus was a child, his 
grandfather, led by a prophecy, 
set his daughter Danaé and her 
son afloat in a chest. Thus did 
the grandparent attempt to pro- 
tect himself from his daughter’s 
son who was destined to cause the 
grandfather’s death. The sea and 
Fate were kind to Danaé and 
Perseus, as they journeyed in the 
chest. It was cast upon the island 
of Seriphos. Here they were. 
granted protection by Polydectes, 
the king, and here Perseus grew to 
manhood. As the years passed, 
the king’s love for Danaé in- 
creased. He saw in Perseus an 
impediment to the fulfillment of 
his wishes. He therefore sent Per- 
seus to cut off the head of Medusa. 
This was one of three monsters 
which had snakes for hair and 
brazen claws. Once upon a time 
Medusa, the most famous of the 
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Gorgons, was a mortal maid. She 
incurred the wrath of Athené, 
however, and was, for punishment, 
transformed. All who gazed upon 
her turned to stone. The pros- 


pects were not bright for Perseus 
when he set out to slay the 
Medusa. With the aid of a mirror 
and Athené’s support, Perseus, 
however, was successful. When he 
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returned to the island kingdom of 
Polydectes, he found the king per- 
secuting Danaé, his mother. The 


king and court were at table when 
Perseus entered the palace, carry- 


ing the Medusa head. Suddenly 
he held it before him, and the 
entire company was turned to 
stone. Thus Perseus successfully 
protected his mother. It may be 
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of interest to add that in after 
years, Perseus inadvertently killed 
his grandfather while hurling a 
quoit. The early prophecy which 
had set Perseus and his mother 


afloat upon the sea was thus ful- 
filled. 

A bit of landscape serves as 
background in the painting called 
“Prometheus and Pandora.” Epi- 
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metheus resting on one knee and 
with hands outstretched in tell- 
tale gesture, listens to the advice 
of his brother Prometheus. The 
two brothers were, according to 


legend, the first of mankind. In 
return for their attempting to 
cheat Zeus in a matter of sacrifice, 
the god withheld fire from the 
earth. Prometheus stole fire from 
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heaven. Zeus then caused to be 
created Pandora, the “‘all-gifted.” 
The first woman came from heaven 
to be the bride of Epimetheus. 
She brought with her a box con- 
taining every human ill, and bless- 
ings for the preservation of the 
human race. 

In the McEwen mural, Pro- 
metheus pleads with his brother 
not to take Pandora as his bride. 
The latter however does. The 
box Pandora soon opens, allowing 
all the evil to escape. Hope alone 
remains. Prometheus stands point- 
ing vigorously to the beautiful 
young woman. She leans forward 
with an amphora resting on her 
left knee. The advice of Pro- 
metheus does not avail. 

Athené is to blame for the epi- 
sode depicted in the adjoining pic- 
ture. On the island of Crete was 
a Labyrinth in which lived the 
Minotaur, a monster which yearly 
devoured the seven young men 
and seven maidens sent by Athené 
as tribute to the King of Crete. 
Ariadne, his lovely daughter, res- 
cued Theseus when he entered the 
Labyrinth as a voluntary sacrifice. 
Theseus slew the Minotaur with a 
sword provided by Ariadne. The 
two then sailed away together, 
but while Ariadne was asleep on 
the island of Naxos, Theseus de- 
serted her by command of Athené. 
He is here shown leaving his young 
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companion to whom he owes his 
life. 

Two tympanums remain to be 
interpreted. In the first, a youth 
seizes upon a shield and sword, the 
while a peddler looks on. The 
lad is Achilles, disguised as a 
maiden. The peddler is Ulysses. 
To protect the youth from early 
death, he was sent by his mother 
Thetis to the court of Lycomedes, 
where Achilles was reared as a 
maiden. An oracle prophesied 
that the Greeks would not suc- 
ceed in the siege of Troy unless 
Achilles was with them. Ulysses 
then set out to find the youth. 
He carried with him gifts which 
would interest women, and the 
shield and sword of a warrior. 
When these were shown to the 
women of the court, one “maiden” 
seized the weapons. By so doing 
he revealed himself to the traveler 
as the son of Thetis whom the 
Greeks sought. 

Hercules, the most celebrated of 
all the heroes of antiquity, is the 
leading figure in the last panel. In 
expiation of the murder of Her- 
cules’ friend Iphitus, Hercules 
spent three years as the slave of 
Omphale, the widowed Queen of 
Lydia. To please the queen, Her- 
cules wore the garments of a 
woman and performed certain 
tasks assigned to female slaves. 
He is here shown weaving in the 
presence of the Queen. 
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STATE CONFERENCES 


KANSAS 

The 32nd Annual State Conference of 
the Kansas Daughters of the American 
Revolution was held in Salina, March 25, 
26 and 27, 1930, with the Mary Wade 
Strother Chapter, Miss Kate Miles, Re- 
gent, as hostess. All sessions were pre- 
sided over by the State Regent, Mrs. 
John Warren Kirkpatrick, and were held 
in the Presbyterian Church. Promptly 
at 8 o'clock, Tuesday, following the as- 
sembly call the advance of colors by the 
St. John’s Color Guard, was followed by 
the procession of the State Officers and 
our honored guest, Mrs. Robert Bruce 
Campbell, Vice-President General from 
Kansas. The Conference was opened by 
the State Regent and the invocation was 
offered by the Rev. R. V. Kearns, D.D. 
The call to the Colors was then given by 
the St. John’s bugler followed by the sa- 
lute to the Flag and the repeating of the 
American’s Creed by the assembly. Miss 
Kate Miles, Regent of the hostess chap- 
ter, extended a most gracious welcome; 
and Mr. Charles F. Dodds, acting mayor 
of Salina, gave further greetings from the 
city. The response was very happily 
given by the State Regent, Mrs. Kirk- 
patrick, who then introduced Mr. Roy 
Bailey, editor of the Salina Journal and a 
member of the Sons of the Revolution, 
who addressed the Conference. A re- 
ception in Blair Hall followed. 

On Wednesday, reports for all State 
Officers and chapter Regents were given; 
these were intensely interesting as they 
showed the growth of the State Society. 
Kansas believes she holds the record 
for the completion of a chapter in 
the shortest length of time. Just fifty 
days after Mrs. Helen Etnire was ap- 
pointed Organizing Regent, the Isabel 
Weldin Chapter, Augusta, was function- 
ing. Reports show 2,847 members in the 
45 chapters in Kansas. The Flag award, 
given for the highest percentage of in- 
crease in membership, was given to the 


Arthur Barratt Chapter, of Frankfort 
with a 38 8-9 per cent gain. The treasu- 
rer, Miss Marion Seelye, reported a lovely 
banjo clock to be placed in the Kansas 
Rest Room given by the State Regent. 

Wednesday afternoon, Miss Nettie 
Cox, State Historian, with the assistance 
of Mrs. J. H. Kuhn, chaplain of the hos- 
tess chapter, paid tribute to the memory 
of the Daughters who had died during the 
year. Reports of the State Chairmen 
followed. Wednesday evening the social 
feature of the Conference, a banquet at 
the Salina Country Club, at which Miss 
Miles served as toastmistress, was at- 
tended by 200 delegates and visitors. 
Short talks were given by Mrs. Robert 
Bruce Campbell, Vice-President General, 
Mrs. J. W. Kirkpatrick, State Regent. 
Mr. W. S. Huesner, superintendent of 
Salina schools, gave an address. 

The Conference reconvened at 9 a. m,, 
Thursday. The reports of the committee 
on credentials and the committee on 
resolutions were unanimously adopted. 
The election of the nominations commit- 
tee for 1931 was held immediately with 
the following results: Mrs. James Frank 
Imes of Manhattan, Chairman; Mrs. 
John Reece, Jr., of Newton; Mrs. Har- 
vey Sherman Crawford, of Stafford; Mrs. 
Ransom Brown, of Wichita, and Mrs. 
Effie Van Tuyl, of Leavenworth. This 
committee will nominate the nine State 
Officers who are to be elected at next 
year’s Conference in Emporia. 

An interesting feature of this year’s 
Conference was the round-table meeting 
held on Wednesday afternoon by the 
State Chairman of Genealogical Re- 
search, Mrs. R. W. Neale, and the State 
Librarian, Mrs. Paul Klayer, where plans 
were made for collecting and making ac- 
cessible local data on early Kansas fami- 
lies. A traveling library that will make 
the rounds of the chapters has already 
been provided for. Mrs. Neale presided 
at the meeting, with the following gene- 
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alogists and librarians attending: Mrs. 
Paul Klayder, of Neodesha, State Li- 
brarian, D. A. R.; Mrs. A. B. Seelye, 
State Librarian, D. A. C., of Abilene; 
Mrs. Floto Evans and Mrs. T. H. Dicker- 
son, of Pittsburg, genealogists; and Mrs. 
W. E. Rudd, genealogist and director of 
the Kansas State Historical Society. 

All business being finished, the Con- 
ference adjourned sine die, after which 
the delegates and visitors were enter- 
tained on Thursday afternoon with a com- 
plimentary drive to St. John’s Military 
School, Kansas Wesleyan University, 
around the residential district of Salina, 
and tea at Mary Mount College. 


Mrs. James FRANK IMEs, 
State Chairman of Publicity. 


MAINE 


The 32nd Annual State Conference of 
Maine Daughters of the American Revo- 
lution was held in Franklin Street Metho- 
dist Church, Rumford, March 19-20, 
1930, with good attendance of delegates, 
National and State Officers, and guests. 

A pleasant preface to the Conference 
was an informal reception in the church 
parlors the evening before, at which 
Amariscoggin Chapter, through its Re- 
gent, Mrs. Victor A. Binford, extended 
delightful hospitality to all delegates. 

The Conference opened formally at 
9:15 a. m. Wednesday, March 19th, with 
the procession of officers, escorted by 
pages, and led by the American Flag. 
Mrs. Victor L. Warren, State Regent, 
presided. Following the call to order, 
came the devotional exercises, led by Mrs. 
Chestina Gilkey, chaplain of the hostess 
chapter; the Flag salute, led by Mrs. 
Florence Waugh Danforth, State Vice- 
Regent; the “Star-Spangled Banner,” 
led by Mrs. Wynifred Staples Smith; 
cordial address of welcome by Mrs. Bin- 
ford; response by Mrs. Danforth; greet- 
ings from former State Regents, Mrs. 
Shaw, Mrs. Steele, and Miss Merrick. 

- The annual report of the State Regent 
showed conscientious devotion to the 
duties of the office and a year of hard 
work, with attention to the many calls 
made upon her. Many chapters were 
visited, Board meetings at Washington 


were attended, and at Continental Con- 
gress she ably represented her State. 

The roll was called by State Recording 
Secretary, Miss Marshall. Reports of 
State Officers were read, and the report 
of the treasurer, carrying with it report of 
auditor, and finance committee, showed 
that finances of our Maine Daughters 
were in good condition. 

An impressive memorial service was 
held, and tribute paid to loyal Daughters 
who have died during the past year. 

Amendments to the by-laws were in 
order, also reports of the budget com- 
mittee. 

The afternoon session continued with 
reports of State chairmen. Conference 
voted to purchase bronze lamp with shade 
for Lounge in Constitution Hall, in honor 
of recent visit to Maine of our beloved 
President General, Mrs. Hobart. The 
Conference voted to furnish with period 
furniture, one room in Montpelier, re- 
stored home at Thomaston, of General 
Henry Knox, Secretary of War and Navy 
under President Washington. 

The Conference voted to hold its fall 
advisory board meeting with Col. Asa 
Whitcomb Chapter, Kingfield, in Sep- 
tember, and its 33rd Annual State Con- 
ference as guest of Eunice Farnsworth 
Chapter at Skowhegan in March, 1931. 

The report of Mrs. Fred C. Morgan, 
National Chairman of the Committee on 
Legislation in the United States Congress, 
was a high spot in the Conference. In a 
brilliant and logical manner, she replied 
to recent criticisms of National D. A. R. 
work, made by well-meaning but misin- 
formed clergymen residing in York 
County, whose utterances plainly indi- 
cated their inability to grasp the full sig- 
nificance of the splendid work being done 
by loyal Daughters throughout the world. 

Wednesday evening the parish house 
was the scene of a reception and banquet. 
Delightful music was furnished by an 
instrumental trio. Mrs. Warren acted as 
toastmistress, and the following toasts 
were given: “Personal Glimpses of the 
Martha Berry School,” Mrs. Esther Hus- 
ton, Regent of Frances Dighton Williams 
Chapter, Bangor; “My Visit to Ellis 
Island,” Miss Clara Fogg, of Col. 
Dummer Sewall Chapter, Bowdoinham; 
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“Maine Society of Chapter Founders,” 
Miss Mary Pelham Hill, Topsham-Bruns- 
wick Chapter; “Legislation in U. S. Con- 
gress,” National Chairman, Mrs. Fred C. 
Morgan, Rebecca Emery Chapter, Saco- 
Biddeford. 

The present slate of officers was unani- 
mously selected for the ensuing year. 


Thursday morning the Conference lis- 
tened to an address by Hon. Mathew 
McCarthy, of Rumford and Lewiston. 

The committee of arrangements in- 
cluded Mrs. Frank M. T. Stanley, Mrs. 
F. L. Foster, Mrs. Walter G. Morse, 
and Mrs. Fred Andrews. They ably 
demonstrated their ability to put on a 
State Conference. 


KATHERINE E. MARSHALL, 
State Recording Secretary. 


OKLAHOMA 
Oklahoma Society, Daughters of the 


American Revolution, attained its ma- 
jority this year when the 21st Annual 
State Conference convened in Bartles- 
ville, March 13 and 14, 1930. Conference 
headquarters were maintained in Hotel 
Maire, while all sessions were held in 
American Legion rooms of the Civic 
Center. Approximately 75 members 
registered. 


Committee meetings occupied the 
morning of the first day of the Conference. 
Following the processional march of 
pages, Color bearers, National and State 
Officers, the afternoon session was offici- 
ally opened by Mrs. Frank Hamilton 
Marshall, State Regent. Invocation 
given by Rev. James N. MacKenzie, fol- 
lowed by assemblage singing of the “Star 
Spangled Banner” and pledge to the Flag, 
led by Mrs. C. C. Bellati, State Chairman, 
“Correct Use of the Flag.” Addresses 
of welcome by Major M. E. Michaelson 
and Mrs. Maude Kerlin, Regent of Bar- 
tlesville Chapter, were responded to by 
Mrs. Alice O’Brien, of Skiatook. 

Distinguished guests, bringing greet- 
ings, included Mrs. Robert Bruce Camp- 
bell, Vice-President General, Kansas; 


Mrs. J. W. Kirkpatrick, Kansas State 
Regent; Mrs. H. H. McClintock, past 
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Vice-President General and past State 
Regent, Oklahoma; Mrs. Harry C. Ash- 
by, past State Regent and National Vice- 
Chairman of Western Division of Better 
Films; Mrs. Andrew R. Hickman, past 
State Regent, and Miss Sarah Crumley, 
past State Regent. 


The Conference was honored by having 
among its distinguished guests an Okla- 
homa Daughter, Miss Alice Robertson, 
of Muskogee, who was the first Congress- 
woman to represent Oklahoma in the 
U.S. Congress. Miss Robertson stressed 
the importance of marking the graves of 
three Real Daughters in Oklahoma. 

Mrs. Marshall, in her address to the 
Conference, made an appeal to the 
Daughters to take a firm stand against 
communism, the greatest menace of the 
principles upon which our Nation is 
founded. 

Committee reports revealed that Okla- 
homa chapters have been active during 
the past year. Contributions made 
consisted of $947.02 to Patriotic Edu- 
cation; $305 to Americanism; $168 to 
Manual Fund; $212 to Educational 
Fund; $98 to Ellis Island; $450 for audi- 
torium chairs; $277 for platform chairs; 
$500 to Library Unit. Oklahoma’s 
contribution to Student Loan fund totalled 
$3,083.41, with an outstanding loan to 
students of $2,305. A pledge of 25 cents 
per capita was made to this fund. 


State Daughters report planting of 
4,933 trees; 4 papers submitted to His- 
torical and Literary Reciprocity Com- 
mittee; awarded 34 American history 
medals; move to expend $500 for unit in 
Tamassee and to provide markers for 
graves of three Real Daughters in Okla- 
homa. Other achievements of the Daugh- 
ters are the marking of Fort Arbuckle, 
an old Indian trail and fort; Chisholm 
Trail, which played an important part in 
early days of western history and Hillside 
Mission. Volume III of State genea- 
logical records is nearing completion. 
Oklahoma has only a State membership of 
1,666, but many active members. 

The morning session of the second day’s 
conference continued with reports of 
State chairmen and chapter Regents. 
A memorial service was conducted by the 
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State Chaplain in memory of Oklahoma’s 
only Real Daughter, Mrs. Sarah Starns 
Ellis, who died at the age of 96, and in 
memory of six State Daughters. 

The Conference went on record to en- 
dorse the policy of the National Organi- 
zation. 

The invitation extended by Muskogee 
for the 1931 Conference was accepted. 

The officers elected to serve the fol- 
lowing year were: State Regent, Mrs. 
F. H. Marshall, Enid; Vice-Regent, Mrs. 
Samuel Weideman, Norman; Recording 
Secretary, Mrs. Orin Ashton, Chickasha; 
Corresponding Secretary, Mrs. W. G. 
Wilke, Bartlesville; Treasurer, Mrs. Kib 


Warren, Shawnee; Registrar, Mrs. 
James Kerlin, Bartlesville; Historian, 


Mrs. R. C. Whinery, Tonkawa; Parlia- 
mentarian, Mrs. P. C. Simmons, Enid; 
Librarian, Mrs. C. R. Richards, Tulsa. 
BEULAH JOHNSON, 
Chairman, State Publicity Committee. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


An outstanding Conference, beautiful 
in detail and marked by the presence of 
the President General, Mrs. Lowell 
Fletcher Hobart, was that of the thirty- 
fourth annual state meeting of the South 
Carolina D. A. R., held in Union, S. C., 
March 5, 6, and 7, 1930, with the Fair 
Forest Chapter as hostess. . 


High-lights of the program were the 
splendid address of Mrs. Hobart at the 
opening business session; the address of 
the Hon. Asbury F. Lever, former U. S. 
Congressman, at the opening meeting; 
the address during historical hour of the 
Secretary to the South Carolina Histori- 
cal Committee, A. S. Salley; the oper- 
etta, “The Windmills of Holland,” pre- 
sented by the Tamassee girls under the 
capable direction of Mrs. Cain, wife of 
President Ralph H. Cain and dean of 
the Tamassee D. A. R. school; the pre- 
sentation by Mrs. Howard B. Carlisle, 
State Historian, of a design for the 
South Carolina D. A. R. bookplate in 
honor of the State Regent and its accep- 
tance by the Conference; the talks on 
Tamassee with expressions of apprecia- 
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tion to the D. A. R. of other States for 
their interest and help; the fine reports 
of D. A. R. activities in the State; ““The 
Development of the U. S. Flag,” written 
and presented by Mrs. Richard W. Hut- 
son, assisted by Mrs. A. E. Baker; and 
the presence of the several distingushed 
guests who graced the Conference, Mrs. 
Hobart, Mrs. Robert Hamilton Gibbes, 
State Vice-Regent of New York and 
New York State Chairman of Tamassee, 
Mrs. J. Frost Walker, Division Presi- 
dent, U. D. C., Mrs. Henry Cappelman, 
South Carolina Department President, 
A. L. A., Mrs. Wm. B. Burney, Vice- 
President General of South Carolina, 
Mrs. Leroy Habenicht, President United 
States Daughters of 1812, and others. 


Mrs. Francis Marion Farr, as Regent 
of the hostess chapter, was most gracious, 
and the pages charming. Social features 
of the Conference included a reception 
at the home of Mrs. John A. Fant; a tea 
honoring the President General and the 
State Regent at the home of Mrs. Emslie 
Nicholson, and two luncheons, one by 
the hostess chapter at which Mrs. George 
McCutchen was toastmistress, the other 
jointly by the William Wallace Chapter, 
U. D. C., Mrs. Jas. W. Mixson, Presi- 
dent, and the A. L. A., Mrs. H. W. 
Edgar, President. In addition two break- 
fasts to special groups were tendered 
by Mrs. Walker and Mrs. P. D. Barron. 


The election of officers resulted as fol- 
lows: State Regent, Mrs. John Carroll 
Coulter; State Vice-Regent, Mrs. Thomas 
J. Mauldin; Vice-Regent, Miss Zena 
Payne; Vice-Regent, Mrs. Agatha Work- 
man; Recording Secretary, Mrs. J. B. 
Workman; Corresponding Secretary, 
Mrs. J. B. Sylvan; Treasurer, Miss Lola 
Wilson; Registrar, Mrs. J. Y. McFall; 
Genealogist, Mrs. W. L. Pugh; Historian, 
Mrs. W. M. Stevenson; Assistant His- 
torian, Mrs. C. B. Betts; Librarian, Mrs. 
J. Logan Marshall; Chaplain, Mrs. E. 
Clay Doyle; Mrs. Francis Marion Farr, 
Mrs. A. E. Baker, and Mrs. Edwin Mul- 
ler, members at large of the Executive 
Committee. 


Dexia Ricuarps Coutter, 
State Regent. 


| WORK OF THE CHAPTERS | 


To insure accuracy in the reading of names and promptness in publication, Chapter reports must be type- 
written. They should not exceed 400 words in length and must be signed by a Chapter officer —En1rtor. 


Unaka Chapter (Erwin, Tenn.) unveiled 
a marker May 13, to “John Sevier, hero of 
the Revolution, First Governor of Ten- 
nessee—was arrested at the home of the 
Widow Brown, one-half mile northwest of 
this spot by the State of North Carolina in 
1788—for treason, because of his loyalty to 
the State of Franklin.” This inscription 
is on a bronze tablet cemented to a large 
boulder. It is on the new highway lead- 
ing into Erwin. There was a brief pro- 
gram with salute to the Flag, prayer and 
sketch of the life of John Sevier. Two 
small daughters of members, Mary Jane 
Allen and Carolyn Cook, who are also 
members of the C. A. R., unveiled the 
tablet. Large United States Flags were 
carried by Boy Scouts. The Regent had 
charge of the program. 

Armistice Day, 
the chapter planted 
38 trees on this 
highway in memory 
of World War sol- 
diers. There was an 
impressive program 
and inspiring ad- 
dress. The Ameri- 
can Legion and U. 
D. C. attended. 

All obligations 
have been met, both 
State and National. 
The D. A. R. Mac- 
AZINE and copy of 
“Tennessee D. A. R. 
History” have been 
placed in the public 
library. One hun- 
dred and fifty man- 
uals have been dis- 
tributed and a 
medal was _pre- 
sented to the high- 
school pupil for an 
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essay on “Colonel Richard Henderson.” 
Under the Girl Home-Makers Com- 
mittee a certificate of merit was awarded 
a pupil of the domestic science class. We 
held a program and contributed to the 
Caroline Scott Harrison Memorial. We 
gave financial aid to a crippled young 
man and donated clothing and sent the 
annual box to Ellis Island. The chapter 
was represented at both State and Nation- 
al Congresses. We contributed to the 
mountain school and made a donation to 
the new high-school to help beautify the 
grounds. A splendid talk was given in 
Constitution Week to school pupils. 
Mrs. J. M. Fercuson, 
Regent. 


Kaskaskia Chapter (Chicago, Ill.) on 
April 8, 1930, dedi- 
cated a bronze tab- 
let to mark the site 
of the old Sauga- 
nash, a tavern fam- 
ous for its hospi- 
tality to those early 
pioneers and fur 
traders who passed 
through Chicago on 
their way to St. 
Louis and the Mis- 
sissippi. Mark 
Beaubien’s ready 
wit and violin play- 
ing made this hotel 
a rendezvous. The 
first theatrical per- 
formances were 
given, and the town 
had its first drug 
store here. The first 
Catholic services 
were held here also. 
Within its walls was 
held the first elec- 
tion that voted 
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MICHAEL TREBERT CHAPTER, PORT ANGELES, WASHINGTON, DEDICATES 
MARKER TO CAPT. GEORGE VANCOUVER 
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Chicago a town, and provided it with the 
first town trustees, 28 voters being present 
at this meeting. Mark Beaubien ran the 
ferry across the Chicago River and later 
he was appointed Chicago lighthouse 
keeper by President Buchanan. He was 
much beloved by the Indians who gave 
him a valuable tract of land. 

Mrs. Antos Bernard, Beaubien’s 
daughter, and several grandchildren, were 
guests at the chapter’s luncheon at the 
Sherman House, and preceding the unveil- 
ing of the tablet, Mrs. Bernard related 
several interesting reminiscences of her 
father’s picturesque life in early Chicago. 

Mrs. William E. Sparrow, Jr., Chair- 
man of Preservation of Historical Spots, 
and her assistant, Mrs. Horace Bingham, 
who by their efforts raised the funds and 
ordered the tablet, spoke of the fulfill- 
ment of the chapter’s enterprise and the 
satisfaction of marking so conspicuous a 
site. Doctor Otto Schmidt, of the His- 
torical Society, spoke of the early set- 
tlers, Point de Sable, John Kinzie, and 
Mark Beaubien, giving a word picture of 
their homes and early endeavors on this 
site—which a hundred years ago was still 
a wilderness of marsh and forest roamed 
over by the Indians. It is now the second 
largest city in America. 

Mrs. Hobart P. Young, Regent, pre- 
sented the tablet in the name of chapter 
to the city of Chicago, and owing to the 
absence of the mayor, the city attorney, 
Mr. William Saltiel, accepted the gift in 
behalf of the city, expressing his appre- 
ciation of its historical value for this last- 
ing memorial of Chicago’s commence- 
ment. 

It was here on this site that Abraham 
Lincoln was nominated for President, in 
the Wigwam which was built after the 
hotel was destroyed by fire in 1851. 

Mrs. R. E. Maenus, 
Historian. 

Matthew French Chapter (Princeton, 
W. Va.) was organized March 7, 1922, by 
the State Regent, Mrs. Clark B. Heavner, 
and assisted by Mrs. J. R. Rich as Organ- 
izing Regent. The chapter was named 
for a Revolutionary hero. Seven mem- 
bers of the chapter joined on his record. 

Perhaps our most outstanding effort 
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is the student-loan work. Several worthy 
girls have been enabled to go through col- 
lege in the last five years with the help of 
the student-loan fund, gradually paying 
back the loans extended to them and 
thereby enabling other girls to get the 
benefit of this fund. 

The chapter has given special interest 
to the study of the Constitution of the 
United States. We are also setting aside 
a fund each year for a chapter house. 

Recently a monument consisting of a 
bronze tablet on a stone boulder, which 
rests on a rough stone base, was erected 
to commemorate the spirit and history of 
pioneer settlers in Mercer County. 

At our last November meeting the chap- 
ter was delighted to have present Mrs. 
William H. Vaught, State Regent of 
West Virginia. Mrs. Gory Hogg, National 
Vice-Chairman, Constitutional Hall Fi- 
nance Committee, and Mrs. D. E. French, 
State Chaplain of West Virginia, as 
honor guests. 

We were very proud to be able to en- 
tertain the State Conference. 

During the years of its existence Mat- 
thew French Chapter has never failed in 
a single State or National obligation and 
has increased in interest and energy. 

ELIzABETH DAINGERFIELD KARNES, 
Historian. 


New Netherland Chapter (Great Neck, 
L. I.) was organized with 55 members at 
Great Neck, November 11, 1927. It now 
numbers 107 members, representing near- 
ly every county in the metropolitan area. 

On National Colors Day a talk on 
“The Growth of the Flag” was given by 
Brig. Gen. Louis W. Stotesbury; Ellis 
Island Day, one by Mrs. Harvey Tyson 
White, New York State Chairman; on 
Regent’s Day, Mrs. William Cummings 
Story, Honorary President General, Mrs. 
Samuel J. Kramer, Curator General, and 
16 Regents were guests of honor. Brig. 
Gen. John Ross Delafield gave an address. 

A promising C. A. R. chapter (Light 
Horse Harry Lee) of 60 members, spon- 
sored by New Netherland Chapter, will 
present a New York State Flag tothe 
National Society in Washington in April. 
This is the first time such an honor has 
been conferred upon a chapter. 
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National and State obligations are ful- 
filled, Kenmore aided, and medals award- 
ed every year. Among social events were 
two receptions tendered the Regent, Mrs. 
Everett Barnes, and members by Mrs. 
Robert George Weigester, Third Vice- 
Regent and Mrs. Bertrand L. Pettigrew, 
Second Vice-Regent. A New Year’s tea 
was given by Mrs. Paul G. Clark, treasur- 
er. An alphabetical luncheon was given 
in honor of the board and Queens County 
members (32 present) by Mrs. Frank 
Stevens Tolman, First Vice-Regent. 
This was a unique affair in which the first 
letter of each surname was made to apply 
to either some table necessity or to the 
food, the member having to place this 
article on the table for the guests. It 
was most informal and enjoyable. 

The endeavor of New Netherland 
Chapter is to maintain to its utmost the 
high ideals of the National Society. 


Epna VERITY, 
Historian. 


Michael Trebert Chapter (Port An- 
geles, Wash.). On November 2, 1929, 
we dedicated a marker in honor of Capt. 
George Vancouver of the British Navy, 
who made the first thorough exploration 
of the waters of the Pacific Northwest and 
whose report accompanied by complete 
and accurate charts, was the first scien- 
tific and painstaking account of the 
natural characteristics of this part of the 
New World. The site is on the Olympic 
Highway about 35 miles east of Port 
Angeles and about a quarter of a mile 
above the point on Discovery Bay where 
Captain Vancouver made his first camp 
after entering the Strait of Juan de Fuca. 

The marker consists of a water-worn 
granite boulder mounted on a concrete 
base with a bronze tablet bearing a suit- 
able inscription. 

Mrs. Wesley Hugh DuBois, State Re- 
gent, dedicated the marker and the cere- 
monies were attended by the president and 
other officers of the State Historical So- 
ciety and by officers of historical and sci- 
entific societies of British Columbia. 
Also in attendance were Col. Archibald 
Sunderlin, U. S. A., commanding the 
coast defenses of Puget Sound, and the 
Headquarters Band from Fort Worden. 
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Our purpose was to mark a spot of 
much historic interest and to honor a 
man whose character and achievements 
deserve recognition; but the event at- 
tracted much attention in British Colum- 
bia and was commented on in the news- 
papers and elsewhere as a friendly step 
towards international understanding and 
therefore toward world peace. 


GRETCHEN H. 
Regent. 


Mt. Vernon Chapter (Alexandria, Va.). 
The most outstanding work accomplished 
by us during the past year was entertain- 
ing the 33d Virginia State Conference in 
October, 1929. The Conference was a 
most harmonious one. The sessions were 
marked by interesting and inspiring re- 
ports, interspersed with beautiful music. 
The service at old Christ Church was 
most impressive. Dr. Wm. J. Morton, 
rector of the church, gave a history of it 
which was delightful. To Mrs. Wm. J. 
Boothe we are indebted for securing the 
speaker, Dr. Thomas Green of the Ameri- 
can Red Cross. Through the kindness of 
the chairman in charge we were given the 
use of the old Presbyterian Meeting 
house for our meetings, but due to the 
inability to heat the building we were 
compelled on the last day to transfer our 
delegates to the hotel. 

A reception was tendered the State 
Officers and delegates at the Belle Haven 
Country Club on Tuesday night. 
Through the generosity of twoof our mem- 
bers, a stringed orchestra played during 
the evening. Refreshments were in 
charge of our younger members, assisted 
by the pages. The visits to Gunston 
Hall, Pohick Church, Gadsby’s Tavern 
and other places were apparently much 
enjoyed. It is to the credit and glory of 
our chapter that the chairman of the 
finance committee was able to report no 
deficit, due to entertainment of the 
Conference. 

The chapter I know was proud to have 
as chairman for Alexandria and this sec- 
tion for the restoration of Stratford, one 
of its most valued members, Mrs. Robert 
M. Reese. Through her untiring efforts, 
assisted by members of her committee, a 
goodly sum was raised for this cause, the 
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TABLET UNVEILED BY GREAT MEADOWS CHAPTER, UNIONTOWN, PENNSYLVANIA 


chapter giving at that time $100 from 
its treasury. Fifty cents per capita or 
$35.50 was given through the State 
treasurer for the Virginia bronze doors in 
Constitution Hall. The treasurer re- 
ports the last of our debt, $104.20, on 
the lighthouse at Jones Point as being 
paid in full. A lovely American Flag was 
presented by Mrs. D. Mauchlin in the 
name of the Mt. Vernon Chapter to the 
Cherokee Indian School for little boys 
located in North Carolina. 

The D. A. R. MaGcaztne has been sub- 
scribed to by more members than usual, 
the chapter sending it for the year to 
St. Agnes School for Girls and the Alex- 
andria High School. Through the kind- 
ness of one of our charter members, Mrs. 
George Uhler, the chapter again kept 
open house for all visiting D. A. R. mem- 
bers on February 22, during the hours 
of the parade. Many from out of town 
availed themselves of this courtesy. 
Acknowledging a petition from the 
Chamber of Commerce, $10 was sent to 
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the McClary fund and a contribution was 
also sent to the association in charge of 
the George Washington parade. 

Our historian has had some very de- 
lightful papers on women of the Revolu- 
tion, the Lee family, et cetera, and 
several members of the chapter have 
bought the “History of the Virginia D. 
A. R.,” just recently published. A card 
party given jointly by the Alexandria 
committee of the Colonial Dames and 
the Mt. Vernon Chapter was a great suc- 
cess. Our portion of the money was sent 
through the treasurer to the Wakefield 
Association. 

Louisa Swan SINCLAIR, 


Regent. 


Frances Slocum Chapter (Wabash, 
Ind.). In commemoration of the mem- 
bers of the Frances Slocum Chapter who 
have passed away, five lay markers were 
placed, with a sunset service on Memorial 
Day. 


Va” 
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Two American Flags, placed on either 
side of the grave, were held by two Boy 
Scouts. The markers were placed by 
children of the C. A. R. and beautiful 
wreaths were placed by Girl Scouts. The 
services were conducted by the Regent, 
Mrs. Sadie Vaughn Ebbinghouse, as 
follows: ‘““We are gathered here to day to 
honor the memory of our departed mem- 
bers by pledging anew our loyalty to our 
Society and the principles for which it 
stands. 

“So we, the members of the Frances 
Slocum Chapter, today honor, and per- 
petuate the memory of our beloved mem- 
bers by placing these bronze insignia on 
their graves.” 

Roll call of departed members was read 
by the Secretary, Mrs. Frances Shiles 
Kaiser, followed by our D. A. R. death 
ritual read by Mrs. John Mills. 

“There is a place more beautiful than 
life; there is a silence that holds the gate- 
way into immortality. We stand today 
before that silence and that peace. 

“There, like blended fragrance of 
many flowers, we find memories of days 
and deeds blending into a wreath of honor 
for these Daughters of heroic ancestry.” 

A short obituary was read for each 
member and Taps was sounded by Mrs. 
Stewart. 


SapIE VAUGHN EBBINGHOUSE, 
Regent. 


Great Meadows Chapter (Uniontown, 
Pa.) on June 14, 1929, dedicated a tablet 
on the site of one of the oldest forts in this 
country. Redstone Old Fort is in 
Brownsville, on a hill overlooking the 
Monongahela River. The hill was a na- 


tural lookout point, and evidence is found 
that in prehistoric times one of those 
ancient fortifications was built by an 
unknown people who have left their 
monuments and remains here and there 
in the Ohio and Mississippi valleys. Here 
also was famous old Chief Nemacolin’s 
wigwam, and here was what was known 
to hunters and trappers, who came to 
trade with the Indians, and to the 
pioneers as Redstone Old Fort. 

Col. James Burd, in 1759, built a fort 
here to be known as Fort Burd but the 
old name, so well known, clung to the 
place. In 1736 Col. Robert Eliot of 
Hagerstown, Maryland, located a trad- 
ing post at Redstone Old Fort and placed 
in charge Jacob Bowman, whose property 
the fort became upon the death of Colonel 
Eliot. Here Jacob Bowman built his 
home, calling it Nemacolin Castle, and 
here, on the National Highway, his de- 
scendants still live. 

On the lawn of this lovely estate the 
program of the day was given, with the 
past Regent of Great Meadows Chapter, 
Miss L. Ethel Boughner, in charge. The 
Ritual was led by the present Regent, 
Mrs. W. E. Crow, and the Salute to the 
Flag by the Organizing Regent, Mrs. J. 
C. Work. The site was presented to the 
chapter bythe present owner of theestate, 
Charles W. Bowman. 

The tablet was unveiled by Mrs. 
George Burnette, chairman of the memo- 
rial committee, attended by pages, 
Marilynne Burnette and Louise Reich- 
ard, dressed as Martha and George 
Washington. 

Mrs. Josepu H. 
Chairman of Publicity. 


D. A. R. Scholarship Winner Announced 


Bas first award in the D. A. R.’s newly-established scholarship for proficiency in homemaking has been 
given to 20-year-old Mary Campbell, a native of Washington State, who was honored by the 4-H Club at 
its encampment here last Summer as winner of the club’s national contest for homemakers. 

Miss Campbell took first place over 452,000 competitors, who were judged for ability in the various 


phases of homemaking. 


Miss Campbell has just entered the Washington State College of Agriculture. The scholarship under 
which she will pursue her college education was received during the encampment of the 4-H Club last June. 
D. A. R. officials conferred with representatives of the Department of Agriculture and worked out a 
plan by which it is hoped to reward other homemakers from the rural sections in the future. In the past 
the D. A. R. has granted hundreds of a to young people of the Southern mountains, to Indians 


on American reservations and to natives of the 


hilippines. 
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DEPARTMENT OF 
NATIONAL DEFENSE COMMITTEE 
Mrs. William Sherman Walker, Chairman 


Mass Organization of Children 


Seine the child and you seize the future, is an old 
saying. It has a new significance at present. 
Recently publications of the communists describe 
“where to begin—how to build mass organizations 
of children.” A review of some of the passages of 
these releases is important, for parents will be 
obliged to cope with communist agitation among 
children in practically all communities of the 
United States. 

The reports of congresses and conferences dealing 
with communist work among children declare that 
the work is to be enlarged and intensified. To 
demonstrate the thoroughness of such undertakings, 
consider the serious purport of the following ideas 
gleaned from recent publications issued under com- 
munist auspices: 

The Fourth International Leaders’ Conference 
and the Fifth Congress of the Young Communist 
International emphasized the importance of carry- 
ing through “‘a decisive turn.” They interpret this 
to mean that there must be developed “genuine 
revolutionary mass organizations of children.” 
They urge the Young Pioneer organizations to 

me mass militant organizations so that they 
can form the reserve forces for the Young Com- 
munist League 

They boast cst that the militancy of the children is 
increasing and they declare that this militancy can 
be seen not only ina growing participation of chil- 
dren in strikes and in mass demonstrations of adults 
but also in a whole series of school strikes sbme of 
which have been organized and conducted by the 
Young Pioneers. They inform the children that 
participation in strikes must not only be carried on 
for the sake of solidarity but the children of the 
strikers must be interested and mobilized in support 
of the general struggle. This agitation is to be 
carried from the streets into the schools. 

They set forth first of all there must be nuclei in 
schools and factories where the children study and 
work. Added to this they think it is necessary to 
organize children on a residential or a tenement 
basis. The Young Pioneer organizations are to be 
surrounded with a network of various auxiliary 
organizations. The auxiliary groups may consist 
of red sport units, freethinkers’ societies, cultural 
organizations, camouflage sections and other revolu- 
tionary undertakings. They admonish leaders of 
communist children that the Workers International 


Relief (W. I. R.) is a mass organization which must 
be utilized in order to bring children under com- 
munist influence. The W. I. R. is prepared to 
organize striking children into clubs and other 
organizations. The W. I. R. accomplishes success 
with the children through the establishment of 
reading rooms, homes, clubs, festivals, camps, and 
excursions. 

The struggle in the school is also carried on in 
connection with industrial disturbance. They 
arrange opposition to religious education and to all 
forms of military training such as cadet work in 
high schools and C. M. T. C. and R. O. T. C. 
activity. It is also the task of communist children 
to attack all opponent organizations such as the 
Scout movement, the Camp Fire Girls and all other 
patriotic endeavor among children. 

Delegates are appointed to link the Young Pioneer 
movement with all schools and classes. They do 
this so that the delegates can gain influence in 
schools even where no school nuclei exist. 

They aim to have the opposition to the Boy Scout 
movement and similar organizations embrace large 
numbers of children and they conduct such cam- 
paigns to smash the Boy Scouts in conjunction with 
the attack upon military training and so-called 
“imperialist education.” 

Where countries oppose communism leaders of 
children are asked to disguise communist societies of 
children. They call this camouflage “the struggle 
for legality.” They add “only by means of utiliza- 
tion of auxiliary children’s organizations, the crea- 
tion of new ‘independent’ children’s organizations, 
utilization of clubs and playgrounds, drawing in of 
the International Labor Defense (I. L. D.) the 
Workers International Relief (W. I. R.) and other 
proletariat organizations, and the development of 
real mass work, is it possible to defy the law. In 
case of illegality, the illegal school and factory 
nuclei will have to become the foundation of the 
communist children’s organizations and supply the 
active elements for work in the legal camouflage 
children’s organizations.” 

Great emphasis is laid on sports, games, the living 
newspaper, excursions, orchestras, camps, films, wall 
newspapers, red corners. Through the rejection of 
bourgeois holidays and customs, through the pro- 
pagation of proletarian holidays, through assistance 
to mothers, through collective bringing up of the 
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children the Young Pioneers can become exponents 
of communist ideas at home it is stated. To liven 
up the work with children entertainments, demon- 
strations, lantern slides, rambles, public reading of 
the children’s press, codes, signals, map reading, 
hiking with a compass, mass gatherings, military 
parades and many kinds of circles are inaugurated 
to win the attention of vivacious children. 

A new phase of the Young Pioneer activity is the 
organization of circles within the school nuclei or 
among unorganized children. These circles do not 
take the place of the nuclei but enhance the variety 
of communist agitation. For example, there are 
circles of correspondents, sport circles, musical 
circles, circles for the production of posters, illus- 
trated magazines, et cetera, circles for the organiza- 
tion of living newspapers, photo circles, radio 
circles, handiwork circles. 4 

The object of the circle for correspondents is to 
speak with the correspondents about the writing of 
reports or reporting at the playgrounds. Such a 
circle also acquaints the children with the technique 
of the printing of a paper. Discussions about the 
training needed to become story writers, poets, 
draftsmen, or argument and criticism about foreign 
children’s papers lead the children to attend these 
circles. In turn each circle specializes on all the 
items which enable the members of the circle to 
increase their knowledge of the specific work they 
are undertaking, whether it be handiwork, music, 
art, writing, sports, defense or any other subject. 

They have initiated a system which they term 
“transmission belts’’ meaning the organization of 
circles and auxiliary ups which will attract 
children in mass numbers so that they can be 
gradually educated in communist theories and cus- 
toms. In this way children are won to communism 
and to active participation in the Young Pioneers 
and the Young Workers League. 

The children take part in strikes not only by 
securing financial aid for the strikers by means of 
collections and entertainments but they succeed in 
changing the whole viewpoint of child life in such 
vicinities. Auxiliary organizations assume rigid 
organizational forms to enable them to fight. 
Children are invited to learn red defense training. 
The creation of children’s revolutionary defense 
units is encouraged. Sport competitions and games 
are planned with this end in view that the games 
shall lead to fitness for actual participation in the 
struggle for the streets. All communist children 
are taught that they must “defend the fatherland— 
the Soviet Union.” They learn to copy the tactics 
of the red army as an army of the world proletariat. 
All experiences, successes and failures made by the 
children are discussed in detail at their meetings. 
Each Pioneer is expected to become an energetic 
active fighter. The Young Pioneers are allowed to 
use ceremonials, oaths, special greetings and formal 
conduct in acceptance new members. The 
leaders feel that such formality places a premium 
upon membership in the Young Pioneers. 

Children are approached in schools, at work, on 

laygrounds, in the streets, in the societies fostered 
= patriotic people and at home. 

School meetings are often arranged during 
recesses and after school hours. The school paper 


links the unorganized children with the Young 
Pioneers. It is the custom of communists to insert 
caricatures of the authorities in these papers wher- 
ever possible. With ridicule, sarcasm, vile jokes, 
dialogues, questions and answers, they seek to turn 
the minds of school children against the authorities. 
Leaflets, circulars, school telegrams, open letters, 
stickers, posters are used in connection with the 
school paper. Proclamations and demands attempt 
to break down school authority. Papers for chil- 
dren working on farms are drafted to compare with 
papers for city children. Songs and collective 
recitals are arranged in abundance. Marches and 
orchestras are arranged to be used in street work. 
They urge Young Pioneers to conduct activity on 
the playgrounds, in swimming pools, on the skating 
rinks, in gymnasium halls, in clubs, on athletic 
fields, in school yards. It is expected that the 
Young Pioneers will be so enthusiastic that they 
will bring adults especially mothers into com- 
munist ranks. They are advised to read the com- 
munist papers to their parents and to the adults 
with whom they come in contact. This phase of 
the Young Pioneer agitation is referred to as “a 
struggle in the family against backward ideas, 
religion, petty-bourgeois tendencies.’ Children’s 
afternoons and children’s episodes, special festivals, 
camp entertainments and the like provide means for 
the youth to demonstrate publicly. 

Revolutionary leaders are frank to admit that 
children raise money easily. They give the children 
opportunity to sell literature, to seek recruits, to 
demonstrate on the streets, to engage in the mass 
processions and in anniversary celebrations. 

Many cities and even rural sections are plagued 
with the upsurge of communist children. A special 
committee was named under the auspices of the 
House of Representatives to conduct hearings for 
the investigation of communist propaganda. 
Honorable Hamilton Fish, Jr., of New York, is 
chairman of this special committee. While this 
committee has been sitting in Washington, New 
York, Chicago and Detroit numerous documents 
have been presented to the committee as evidence 
that communism is striving to seize the American 
youth. 

Alfred Rado, principal of school No. 89 the Bronx, 
New York City, testified at the Hearing in New 
York as follows: 


“In the communist literature they ridicule the educational 
procedure, history, and current events, continually. Of course, 
their literature involves gross misstatements; they take a set 
of facts and multiply them by three or four continually. They 
paint signs on the streets and buildings; they seem to have 
stencils and buildings and sidewalks are chalked with utterances 
and propaganda which they undertake to carry on. You will 
find placards and banners carried around in the neighborhood 
. . . the school building is entered surreptitiously at night 
and early in the morning to place literature in pupils’ desks and 
pen ed. pe of the building. This involves the use of keys or 
unlawful entry ” 


From pages 24-26, “Hearings before a Special Committee 
to Investigate Communist Activities in the United States of 
the House of Representatives Seventy-First Congress, Second 
Session pursuant to H. Res. 220 Providing for an Investigation 
of Communist Propaganda in the United States, Part 3— 
Volume No. 1, July 15, to July 23, 1930, New York, N. Y.” 


(To be concluded) 
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Marriage Bonds Filed in Monongalia 
Virginia (Now West Virginia) 


COPIED BY THOMAS RAY DILLE 
Secretary, Sons of the Revolution Morgantown, West Virginia 


PART XI 


in following is a complete list of the Marriage Bonds of Monongalia County, 
Virginia (now West Virginia), from 1796 to 1850. The list runs chronologically. 
The first name is the name of the contracting party, the second name under it being 
the female contracting party; the first name to the right of said contracting parties 
being the name of the father, mother, or in a few cases the name of the deceased hus- 
band of the female contracting party; and the name to the right of the last mentioned 
persons being the name of the bondsman. 

The stars after the name of the parent indicates that they had by written con- 
sent agreed to the marriage or to a license to be issued. 


Date NAMES DAUGHTER OF Surety 
1837 
Mar. 31 Coil, John 
Evans, Elizabeth........... Dering, Frederick A. 
Apr. Wilson, Thomas T. 


Stansberry, Queen E Stansberry, Moses.............. Ferrell, Uriah H 
Apr 1 Holbert, Thos 
Barns, Uz, dec .. Barns, Uz 
Apr. $8 Poynter, Hynson C. 
Shaw, Mary Ann........... Shaw, Thos. 
Apr. 12 Mills, John 
Berkshire, Mahalah......... Suter, Thos. R. 
Apr. 15 Wymer, Levi 
Apr. 18 tcher, Aaron P. 
Michael, Elizabeth. ........ Davis, James 
Apr 19 Robinson, James 
Roberts, Serah............. Roberts, Johnston, John 
Apr. 20 Minney, Jonathan 
Walls, Rebecca............. Walls, Catharine............... Minney, Jacob 
Apr 29 Morris, Isaac 
Everly, Nancy............. Everly, Samuel................. Everly, Samuel 
May 8 Sheets, Rawley 
Jenkins, Ruth.............. Jenkins, Geo., dec.............. .Fowler, John 
May 11 Schriver, Daniel 
Nuzum, Levina............ Nuzum, Richard B..............Nuzum, Richard B. 
May 15 Shoof, Solomon 
Joseph, John 
May 15 Cunningham, Robt. W. 
McRa, Susannah........... McRa, Rebecca................ Meredith, Thomas 
May 17 Wilkins, Isaac 
Smith, Sarah G............. Smith, Walter........... Dering, Henry 
May 20 Bunner, Gabriel 
Ruble, Arabella............ Ruble, Lydia........... Holland, Jacob 
May 22 Donley, James N. 
Pool, Catharine E........... Pool, Asby 
May 27 Cobun, Samuel W. 
Guseman, Susannah........ Guseman, Wm. D ..Guseman, Wm. D. 
29 4 
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NAMES 


Jefferies, Wm. 

Wells, Susannah............ 
Little, Thos. A. 

Gallaher, Wm. 
Hamilton, Benjamin 
McMasters, Mary 
Gray, Nelson 
Davis, Absolom 

Morgan, Maria........... 
Price, Peter 

Lanham, Nancy............ 
Everly, Ephriam 
Bowlby, Sally Ann 
Boyce, Bethlehem 
Kinsey, Rebecca 
Wilson, Wm. S. 
Shuman, Anna 
Watkins, Thos. 
Walls, Margaret............ 
Rees, Geo. W. 
Davis, Isabella 
Scott, A. McLean 
Boyers, Julia Ann 
Ammons, Wm. 
Piles, Matilda 
Hawkins, Wm. 
Haskinson, Judy 
John, Lancelot 
Holland, Sarah 
Arnett, Eleazer 
Stewart, Arilla............. 
Shinn, Absolom 

Evert, Clarissa 
Burdin, John 
Thomas, Sarah 
Irons, Philip 
Powell, Pierces............. 
Ryan, Thomas 

Burns, Sarah 
Pierpoint, Zackquill 
Stillwell, Uylinda 
Wilcox, John S. 
Dragoo, Evalina............ 
Miller, Asa 
John, Mary 
Jarrett, Thos. P. 
Ruble, Elizabeth 
Ammons, Benj. 
Sine, Permelia 
Moore, Abraham 
Minor, Susannah 
Brand, Wm. H. 
Johnson, Nancy............ 
Brand, James E. 

Rice, Susannah............ 
Turney, Daniel 
Lowman, Narcissa 
Evans, Alexander 
Stewart, Sarah 
Pinnell, Wilton 
Merrefield, Nelson 

Riggs, Eliza 


.Rice, Frederick................ 
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DAUGHTER OF 


MeMasters, John 


Frum, Samuel 


Bowlby, Robert................ 
Kinsey, Rebecca, Sr............ 


Ruble, Jacob 
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SURETY 


Wells, Augustin, Jr. 
Harr, Merrick R. 
Miller, James 
McMasters, John 
Frum, Samuel 
Arnett, James P. 
Lanham, Thos. 
Bowlby, Robert 


Griffith, Benjamin 


Shuman, Benj. 
Walls, James 
Rees, Isaac 
Boyers, Elizabeth 
Piles, James 
Hawkins, John 
Haskinson, Jeremiah 
Holland, Reezon 
Stewart, Milton 
Jones, James W. 
No surety 

Lee, Jacob 

King, Wm. 
Stillwell, Jeremiah 
Dragoo, Elizabeth 
John, Wm. W. 
John, Wm. 


Sine, Moses 


..Minor, Noah 


Johnson, Thos. B. 


Rice, Frederick 
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May 30 
Wells, Augustin, Jr............. 
June 5 
Harr, Elizabeth............... 

June 6 
June 17 
June 23 

June 26 

N July 4 

July 17 

Aw (8 

Aug. 12 

4 Aug. 19 

Aug. 19 

4 Aug. 24 

3 Boyers, Jacob, dec............. 

“ Aug. 25 

Sept. 2 

Haskinson, Jeremiah............ 

Sept. 4 

Holland, Reezon.............. 

2 Sept. 4 

a 

Sept. 4 
Sept. 6 
Thomas, Wm., dec............. 

Sept. 6 

Sept. 9 

4 Sept. 18 

Stillwell, Jeremiah............. 

Sept. 19 

Dragoo, Elizabeth............. 

Sept. 21 

Sept. 25 
: 

Oct. + 

Oct. 7 

Oct. 10 
4 Lowman, Wm.G...............Dering, Frederick 
Oct. 16 
Stewart, Wm................... Stewart, Wm. 
Oct. 
Miller, James..................Miller, James 
Oct. 27 

a Riggs, Tease 
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Date 

1837 
Oct. 30 
Oct. 30 
Nov 2 
Nov 4 
Nov 
Nov 6 
Nov 7 
Nov 9 
Nov 15 
Nov. 18 
Nov. 20 
Nov. 23 
Nov. 2 
Nov. 27 
Nov. 27 
Dec. 2 
Dec 4 
Dec. 9 
Dec. 17 
Dec. 20 
Dec. 25 

1838 
Jan 1 
Jan 5 
Jan 15 
Jan 16 
Jan 20 
Jan. 24 
Jan. 4 
Jan 29 
Jan. 31 
Jan. 31 
Feb. 5 
Feb. 6 


NAMES 


Reed, Isaac 


Williams, Sarah Ann...... 


Meridath, Job 
Amos, Maryann. . 
Dering, Frederick A. 
Ray, Julia L.. 
Arnett, Wm. M. 


Hess, Elizabeth Ann...... 


Furman, Jehu 
Bowlby, Wilimpe 
Sensebaugh, Reuben 


McShane, Catharine... ... 


Hartman, John 


Kessler, Jane............ 


Merefield, Albareen 
West, Elizabeth 
Michael, John 


Musgrave, David.......... 


Ryan, Samuel 


Guseman, Rebecca Ellen. . 


Fleming, Benj., Jr. 
Brooks, Rhoda 
Hewes, Shipley 


Sullivan, Elizabeth........ 


Miller, John, Jr. 


Means, Rosanna Jane... .. 


Arnett, Ulysses N. 


Cunningham, Elizabeth... . 


Musgrave, Jonathan 
Ballah, Sarah 
Shafer, David 


Fulton, Elizabeth.......... 


Merrell, Rawley 
Davis, Nancy.......... 
Steel, Thomas 


_ Frederick, Lusanna....... 


Amos, Peter 
Basnett, Mary Ann 
Pierpoint, Joseph W. 


Barns, Susannah Harriet. . . 


Miller, Dudley 
Thorn, Nancy W.... 


Hought, Peter, Jr. 
Wilson, Rachel... 
Straight, Jacob 

Amos, Matilda....... 
Snider, Stephen 
Johnson, Mary Ann... . 
Snyder, Wm. 

Bunner, Mary...... 
Cowen, Wm. R. 
Burton, Elizabeth. . 
Williams, Wm. P. 

Cole, Elizabeth... . .. 
Freeland, Aaron 

Youst, Eliza. 

Lowe, Andrew 

Coogle, Susannah... ... 
Norris, John W. 
Springer, Malinda...... 
Houston, Purnell 
Kerns, Sarah. ... .. 
Hennen, Enoch 
Stafford, Lucy....... 
Randall, Wm. 

Hopkins, Sarah Ann.... 


DAUGHTER OF 


.. Williams, Lewis. ..... 
..Amos, Elizabeth... .. . 


Ray, Patrick....... 
Hess, Wm.... . 
Bowlby, Robert... . 


..MecShane, Francis...... . 


Kessler, John........ 
West, Zackquill. .. .. 


. Musgrave, Samuel... 


..Guseman, Abraham.... 


Brooks, Hannah......... 


Sullivan, Henry. ..... 
..Means, Isaac, Esq........ 


.Cunningham, Ezekiel. . 


Ballah, James...... . 


.Fulton, Thos....... 


.. Davis, Bowers....... 


Frederick, John... .. . 


Basnett, Samuel... . .. 


Barns, John S....... 
.Thorn, Benj. B... . 


Wilson, Wm... 
Amos, Henry... 
Johnson, James. . . 
.. Bunner, Amos... . 


. Burton, Benj., dec. . 


Cole, Hynson. . 


.. Youst, David. 
..Coogle, Benjamin... . 
Springer, Job... .. 
..MeVicker, James. 
Stafford, Seth. . 
..Hopkins, Wm. R......... 
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SURETY 


_. Williams, Wm. 


.. Musgrave, Jonathan 


Willey, Waitman T. 


Hess, Wm. 


Bowlby, Robert 
McShane, Francis 


Kessler, John 


.Morgan, Stephan Horatio 


Musgrave, David 


Guseman, Wm. D. 


.. Brooks, Edward F. 

.. Hewes, Wm. 
.Means, Wm. 
.Cunningham, Ezekiel 


Hoult, Elijah 


Boyles, Wm. 


.Davis, Joshua 


. Frederick, John 


Pritchard, Davis 
Perry, John D. 
Thorn, Benj. B. 


Wilson, Wm. 
Amos, Henry 
Johnson, James 
Grimm, David 
Fordney, Nathan 
Cole, Hynson 
Youst, Nicholas 
Coogle, Jonathan 


Springer, Alphaus 
Hill, Joseph D. 
Stafford, Seth 
Hopkins, Wm. R. 
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Date NAMES DAUGHTER OF SURETY 
1838 
Feb. 6 West, Zackquill 
Leyman, Sarah Ann........Leyman, John................. Knight, Joshua 
| Feb. 10 Darnell, Samuel 
a Jenkins, Margery........... Jenkins, Gortright.............. Jenkins, Laeb 
3 Feb. 13 England, John 
MacBee, Elizabeth... ......MacBee, Terrence.............. MtcBee, Walter E. 
Feb. 21 Shay, Ezekiel 
Se Cobun, James..................Cobun, Samuel W. 
Feb. 22 Boor, Philip 
Feb. 26 Cleland, Alexander 
Feb. 28 Evans, Dudley 
Ray, Thos. P. 
Mar. 13 Mason, Francis H. 
< Mar. 14 Hart, Wm. 
Watts, Catharine........... Ray, Thos. P. 
3 Mar. 27 Norris, Daniel C. 
Blue, Deborah. ............ Blue, Remembrance............ Blue, Isaac 


Mar. 27 Henderson, James 


Hawkins, Nancy........... Hawkins, John 
: Mar. 29 Conaway, Wm. 
Evans, Sophia............. vane, Dering, Henry 
* Mar. 30 Conaway, Thomas 
Apr. 2 Boice, Joseph 
Z Apr. 3 Conn, Jacob 
Apr. 4 McVicker, Wm. 
Apr. 5 Knight, Joshua 
Shuttlesworth, Mary Ann. . .Shuttlesworth, Archibald........ Shuttlesworth, Archibald 
Apr. 7 Cole, Thomas 
Bayles, Wm., Jr. 
Apr. 10 Rector, John 
Apr. 10 Hays, Fleming 
Straight, Joannah...... Bartholomew, Jeremiah D. 
Apr. 16 Hess, James T. 
Apr. 19 Kern, James M. 
Chisler, Catharine.......... Chisler, Michael 
Apr. 21 Dorsey, Benj. 
ee Apr. 25 Forse, Wm. 
Boyers, Mary Anne........ Boyers, Jacob, dec.............. Boyers, Morgan L. 
Apr. 26 Prichard, Davis 
Dawson, George..............- Floyd, Michael, Jr. 
May 22 Davis, Clemmy T. 
Laidley, Cordelia........... Laidley, Leander S............. Snider, Joseph S. 
May 29 Wince, Samuel 
May 31 Jarrett, Geo. B. 
McShane, Verlinda......... McShane, Cornelius............ McShane, Cornelius 
June 18 Watson, Wilson 
Bus. W........... Hartley, HoratioG............. Hartley, Washington 
June 18 Wilson, Wm. 
Jolliffe, John................... Jolliffe, John 
- June 19 Harr, Marick R. 
ie June 20 Barns, Alexander B. 
7 Toothman, Sarah...........Toothman, Tetrick............. Wells, Richard 
June 23 Demoss, James 
Current, Miary............. Currant, John 


oo 
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Date 
1838 
June 23 
June 26 
June 30 
July 2 
July 3 
July 9 
July 14 
July 23 
July 26 
July 30 
July 30 
Aug. 4 
Aug. 13 
Aug. 20 
Aug. 20 
Aug. 20 
Aug. 22 
Aug. 24 
Aug. 27 
Aug. 27 
Aug. 27 
Aug. 27 
Aug. 27 
Sept. 3 
Sept. $ 
Sept. 14 
Sept. 24 
Sept. 18 
Oct. 1 
Oct. 16 
Oct. 17 
Oct. 22 
Oct. 28 


NAMES 


Bennett, John H. 
Leonard, Lettitia 
Harrison, James 
Beals, Ann Eliza 
Rader, Wm. 
Culpin, Vincent H. 
Higimbothom, Elizabeth. . .. 
Kisner, Wm. 
Kisner, Lucinda 
Kirk, Thos. N. 


See, Jacob 

Patterson, Mary Ann 
Pritchard, Warner 
Dolton, Ruth 
Frum, Wm. 
Salyards, Elizabeth. ........ 
Rice, Aaron T. 
Wilson, Euphama 
Ross, Thomas 
Darnell, Tempy............ 
Ferrell, Uriah M. 

Pride, Hannah............. 
Hughes, Thomas 

Evans, Nancy 
John, Thos. J. 
Scott, Sarah Ann........... 
Boyers, Morgan L. 

Bright, Julia Eliz........... 
Stewart, Evan 

Duzenberry, Joanna........ 


Dawson, Cinda, E.......... 
Youst, James 

Freeland, Sarah............ 
Hartley, Joseph O. 
Prickett, Jemima Ann..... . 
Dunn, Wm. 

Warman, Linda............ 
Carr, Wm. 

Warman, Margaret......... 
Barker, Alfred C 
Swindler, Wm. L. 

Sidwell, Deborah. .......... 
Snider, Abraham 

Bowers, Mary...........-- 
Lough, David 

Tarlton, Caleb 

Corbin, Hannah C......... 
Pritchard, John 

Chipps, Franklin 

Frum, Elizabeth........... 
Rian, Joseph 

Price, Elizabeth............ 
Brock, Richard O. 

Chaffin, Jeremiah.......... 
Baldwin, David 

Madera, Elizabeth......... 


DAUGHTER OF SuRETY 
Leonard, Gardner.............. Leonard, James H. 
Blany, Wm. 
Higimbothom, Rebecca....... .. Gray, Michael G. 
Kisner, Thomas................ Kisner, Samuel 
Dorton, Bethual 
Salyards, John, dec............. Cooper, John F. 
Wilson, John I. 
Darnell, Wm. 
Widow of 
Evans, —— ——............... Haymond, Thos. S. 
Bright, Wm. T. 
Duzenberry, Samuel............ Duzenberry, Samuel 
Dawson, Stephen, dec........... Poland, Jonas 
Freeland, John 
.Prickett, Richard............... Prickett, James 
Warman, James 
Warman, James 
Holifield, Rachel. ...........:.. Sidwell, Hugh 
Bowers, Solomon............... Bowers, Solomon 
Core, Christopher.............. Core, Christopher 
Widow of 
.Corbin, —— ——, dec........ .. Willey, Waitman T. 
Frum, Wm., Jr.................Frum, Wm., Jr. 


Madera, Jacob.................Morgan, Enos D. 
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Jacobs, Rawley # 
Kendall, Ransom 
Poland, John W. 


Date 
1838 
Oct. 29 
Oct. 29 
Oct. 29 
Oct. 29 
Oct. 31 
Oct. 31 
Nov 5 
Nov. 12 
Nov. 15 
Nov. 16 
Nov. 17 
Nov. 26 
Nov. 30 
Dec. 5 
Dec 8 
Dec. 10 
Dec. 17 
Dec 17 
Dec. 22 
Dec. 22 
Dec. 22 
Dec. 22 
Dec. 24 
Dec. 24 
Dec. 25 
Dec. 31 
1839 
Jan. 1 
Jan 2 
Jan 5 
Jan 7 
Jan 14 
Jan 15 
Jan 19 


West, Malinda........ 
Keener, Joseph 
Kisner, Mary Ann.... 
Dodd, Alpheus 
Griffen, Mary...... 
Wilcox, Felix S. 
Nicholas, Jane B........... 
Holland, Wm. 

Holland, Sarah Ann... ... 
Storm, Chase 

McDougal, Nancy... 
Finnell, Wm. 

Tapp, Armstead.... 
Downes, James 

Rex, Maria....... 
Lemley, John 

Durant, Mary M... 
Luman, Lemuel 
Harrison, Matilda Ann... . 
Boydston Eugenius L. 
Jackson, Ruhamah... . 
Evans, Rawley 

Stevens, Ann........ 
Holland, Jacob 

Tarlton, Emily... .... 
Foggand, Bushrod W. 
Dean, Rachel. ..... . 
Beals, Alexander 

Baker, Barsheba... . 
Swisher, Geo. W. 
Clayton, Harriet... . 
Mercer, Wm. 

Lough, Jane. ... 

Boice, Wm. 

Boice, Catharine . 
Gallihue, John A. 
Leonard, Phebe. . . 
Quick, Geo., Jr. 
Harrison, Drusilla. . 
Lemley, Jacob 

Raber, Margaret. .. 
Glasscock, Stephen 

Hess, Mary Ann..... 
Darnel, Aaron 

Pierpoint, Jane ...... 
Burbridge, Henry L. 
Combs, Joannah V.. . 
Stevens, John B. 
Johnson, Ann Eliza. 


Holland, Eli 

Tarlton, Louisa.... .. 
Jones, Nathan 
Thomas, Temperance . 
Liming, Geo. 

Wade, Sarah........ 
Smith, Washington 
Pindall, Jemima... . 
Reynolds, Jacob 
Rees, Hannah...... 
Fortney, Daniel 
Murrey, Ann..... 
Hamilton, Aaron 
Knotts, Nancy. . 
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DAUGHTER OF 


Hewes, Vincent........ 


.. West, Enos.... 


..Kisner, Samuel . . 


Griffen, Elisha. . . 


Nicholas, Henry.......... 
.. Holland, Alen. . 
..MeDougal, John... 
..Tapp, Armstead... 

..Morgan, Zackquill, dec... . 


Harrison, Geo..... . 


.. Jackson, Samuel... .. . 
Stevans, Susannah. ... 

.. Tarlton, Caleb. . 

..Dean, Ruth... .. 

.. Baker, Reuben, dec. . . 

_Clayton, John. .... 
Lough, Joseph... . 

.. Rogers, Wm... 


.Leonard, Gardner... . 


Harrison, Geo.... 


..Raber, Wm... 


Hess, Balzer. . 


..Pierpoint, Larken 


Combs, Philip. ... . . 


Johnson, Barna*as ..... 


Tarlton, Elijah... . 
Ward of 


_. Miller, Levi.... 


Wade,—— ——, dec . 


.Pindall, Levi... 
Rees, Abel... 


.. Murrey, —— ——, dec... 


Widow of 


.. Knotts, Lewis... . 


SURETY 


Hewes, Shipley 


West, Enos 


_. Kincaid, Moses 


.Asheraft, Moses 


_.Ice, Abraham 


.. Holland, Alen 


McDougal, John 
Tapp, Armstead 
Rex, Eli 


..Morgan, Stephen H. 


Harrison, Geo. 


. Jackson, Samuel 


_.Stevans, Susannah 


Tarlton, Caleb 


.. Hays, Charles 


Beals, John 


..Clayton, John 


Lough, Joseph 
Rogers, Wm. 


_. Barns, Uz. 


Harrison, Geo. 


.. Raber, Wm. 


_Hess, Phoebe 


.Pierpoint, Larken 


Combs, Philip 


Johnson, Barnabas 


Tarlton, Caleb 
Miller, Levi 
Postlewait, Wm. H. 
Pindall, Levi 

Rees, Abel 


Rogers, James 


Ridgway, Lot 
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Criss, Moses 

oe Henthorn, James W. 

‘ 

hy 
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Date 
1839 

Jan. 21 
Jan 21 
Jan 23 
Jan 24 
Jan 26 
Jan 28 
Jan 29 
Jan 29 
June 30 
Feb. 5 
Feb. 7 

‘eb. 11 

‘eb. 19 

‘eb. 21 
Feb. 27 
Mar 4 
Mar 5 
Mar. 11 
Mar. 14 
Mar. 16 
Mar. 18 
Mar. 20 
Mar. 23 
Mar. 23 
Mar. 25 
Mar. 25 
Mar. 30 
Apr. 1 
Apr. 8 
Apr. 9 
Apr. 11 
Apr. 15 
Apr. 16 


NAMES 


Thorn, Justinion 


Snider, Matilda.......... 


Brain, Elijah 

Swisher, Roanna....... 
Evans, Thos. W. D. 
Arnett, Maria........ 
Bussey, Jesse 

Gray, Sarah...... 
Barns, Silas 


Mundle, Sarah Ann........ 


Musgrave, Elijah 
Miller, Sarah... ... 
Snodgrass, Amos 


Danley, Elizabeth........ 


Summers, Jonathan 
May, Catharine..... 
Shaw, Wm. 


Faweet, Elizabeth........ 


Snodderly, John 


Michael, Catharine....... 


Ryan, James 


Shoup, Serah............ 


Hogue, Reuben 
Lemley, Mary... . 
Hawkins, John 
Huggins, Fanny........ 
Hunt, John 


Demoss, Temperance... . . 


Greenland, James 


Wilkins, Margaret........ 


Pritchard, Absolom 


Swisher, Rebecca.......... 


Duncan, David M. 


Maneer, Amy............ 


McClaskey, James 


Vandevort, Nancy......... 


Weringer, Wm. 


Billingsley, Margaret... . 


Fetty, Daniel 
Swisher, Sissen..... . 
Jenkins, James H. 


Dawson, Sarah........... 


Thorn, John U. 


Menefee, Elizabeth. ....... 


Lewellen, Joseph H. 


Clear, Thomas 


Hawthorn, Sarah J......... 


Minnear, Geo. 


Clark, Lucinda........... 


Jacobs, John 


Marple, Nancy Jane.... . 


Headlee, James 


Johnson, Sarah............ 


Bollinger, John 


Sullivan, Minerva A....... 


Riggs, Eli 


Philips, Mary Jane........ 


Mason, John 


Hutchinson, Barsheba.... . 


Price, John 


McElroy, Elizabeth. ..... . 


Knotts, Andrew 


Thomas, Nancy.......... 


Stiles, Stephen 


Tuttle, Margaret......... 


DAUGHTER OF 


.. Snider, David... . 


Swisher, Jacob... 


Widow of 
Arnett, Jonath....... 


..Gray, Wm... 
.Mundle, Wm.... 
_. Miller, Wm... .. 


Danley, John....... 


May. Geo... 


.Faweet, Richard... . 


Michael, John... . . 
Shoup, Daniel... .... 


Lemley, Samuel. .. 


.. Huggins, Shadrack.. . . 


Demoss, James....... . 


Wilkins, Wm.......... 


Swisher, Frederick... .. . 


Maneer, Wm.......... 


.Vandevort, Wm...... 
.. Billingsley, Francis......... 
Swisher, Frederick... ... 
Dawson, John.......... 


.Menefee, Benj. K......... 


Fry, Henry........ 


.Hawthorn, Robert... .. 
Clark, Joseph, dec.... . . 
. .Marple, Geo......... 
Johnson, Nicholas. 
Sullivan, Henry....... 


Philips, Zebulon. ..... . 


SURETY 


Snider, Joseph W. 


Swisher, Jacob, Jr. 


_Barnhouse, Andrew 


Willey, Waitman T. 


.Mundle, Wm. 


Musgrave, John J. 
Danley, Jonathan 
Williams, Lewis 
Dering, Geo. 5. 


Michael, John 


Shoup, Daniel 


Lemley, Samuel 


.Huggins, Shadrack 


.Demoss, James 


Berkshire, Nelson 
Swisher, Frederick 


Maneer, Wm. 


.Vandevort, John 


.Chadwick, Daniel C. 
.. Wagner, John 
.. Dawson, John 


..Menefee, Benj. K. 


..Fry, Henry 


Perry, Washington 
Conaway, John 


Marple, Geo. 


.. Johnson, Nicholas 


Hewes, Shipley 
Philips, Zebulon 


Hutchinson, Nancy............. Steele, John R. 
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~~ 
McElroy, Samuel............... McElroy, Samuel 
Thomas, Thomas, dec...........Lazier, Wm. 
Tuttle, Jocl.................... Tuttle, Joel 


Date 
1839 
Apr. 16 
Apr. 18 
Apr. 22 
Apr. 29 
May 2 
May 5 
May 13 
May 13 
May 13 
May 14 
May 15 
May 16 
May 20 
May 21 
June 4 
June 4 
June 17 
June 25 
July 1 
July 5 
July 8 
July 9 
July 10 
July 13 
July 17 
July 23 
July 27 
Aug. 9 
Aug. 12 
Aug. 26 
Aug. 26 
Aug. 26 
Sept. 9 


NAMES 


Conwell, John 

Dawson, Orpha............ 

Lowe, Elihue 

Heck, Matilda............. 

Horner, John W. 

Hawkens, Isaac 

Hirons, Margaret........... 
Joseph 

Pierpoint, Martha.......... 

Watson, John 


Scott, James N. 

Martin, Nancy............ 
Lough, Matthew 

Cordray, Melinda.......... 
Pool, Wm. L. 

Stafford, James H. 

Trisler, Christina........... 
Sapp, Selby 

Shuttlesworth, Phebe... .. . 
Trickett, Rawley 

Housten, Sarah Ann........ 
Lewis, Benj. A. 

Madera, Sarah Ann........ 
McCray, Andrew 

Robinson, Sarah........... 
Luman, Benjamin 
Everly, Jesse 

Jolliffe, Rebecea............ 
Lewis, Geo. 

Toothman, Margaret........ 
Wells, Thos., Jr. 

Lough, Mary Ann.......... 
Amos, Alpheus W. 

Swisher, Maria............. 
Widdows, Joseph 

Clause, Mahala............ 
Berry, Wm. W. 

Ramsey, Manerva Ann...... 
Ferrell, Willoughby 
Bainbridge, Eleanor........ 
Shirver, Jesse 
Sebosquet, Henry 

Rude, Mary Ann........... 
Watson, Wm. 

Knox, Sarah Ann........... 
Robinson, John 

Cowan, Geo. 

Matheny, Mary............ 
Lough, Joseph, Jr. 

Robe, Josiah 

Darnell, Catharine........ .. 
Nose, Solomon 

Brown, Sarah Ann.......... 
Johnson, Geo. 

Thomas, Amelia............ 
Garlow, John 


Ross, Susannah............ 


DAUGHTER OF SURETY 
Step-daughter of 
Conwell, Shepard............... Swan, Thomas 
Berkshire, Ralph 

Hartley, Wm. M. 
Pierpoint, Larken.............. Pierpoint, Larken 
Evans, Eugenius 
Martin, Chas. W. 
Cordray, Thos. 
Frum, Sampson S............... Frum, Sampson S. 
Trisler, David 
.Shuttlesworth, Archibald........ Shuttlesworth, Joseph 
Housten, Abegail............... Pierpoint, John J. 
.Madera, John, dec.............. Dering, Geo. S. 
.Robinson, James............... Robinson, John 
Jolliffe, Amos 
Rice, Elijah 
Swisher, Frederick.............. Swisher, Frederick | 
ae Vance, Addison 
Ramsey, Samuel............... Ramsey, Oliver 
Sine, Moses 

Matheny, Noah................ Matheny, Noah 
Cox, Isaac 
Darnell, Wm. 
Brown, Thomas 
Thomas, Wm. 
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Date NAMES DAUGHTER OF SURETY 
1839 
Sept. 9 Cowan, John 
Morgan, Nancy............ Morgan, Morris................Morgan, Morris 
Sept. 9 Robe, Robert, Jr. 
Grubb, Hannah...... .....Grubb, Joseph... .... .......Grubb, Joseph 
Sept. 11 Stewart, Milton 
Barker, Mary Ann........ .. Barker, James, dec...... ... Arnett. Eleazar 
Sept. 12 Penn, Jacob W. 
Sept. 16 Prickett, James 
Kincaid, Ann H...... : ....Kineaid, ——........ ....Kineaid, Joseph H. 
Sept. 18 Zearley, David M. 
Hunt, Jonah..... .. ... Hunt, Wm. 
Sept. 18 Sollard, Jonas 
Sept. 19 Hawkenberry, John 
Cunningham, Joanna....... Cunningham, Thos..............Cunningham, Thos. 
Sept. 21 Dawson, John Widow of 
Kiger, Sarah Ann...........Kiger, Joseph.................. Hage, Bushrod 
Sept. 21 Adams, Abraham 
Jenkins, Margaret.......... Jenkins, Bartholomew.......... .No surety 
Sept. 23 Nelson, John 
Ice, Margaret.............. .... lee, Abraham 
Sept. 24 Wilson, Joseph 
Brand, Jemimah............ Brand, James.......... .......Brand, James 
Sept. 25 Musgrave, Benj. 
Oct. 1 Able, Alpheus 
Shuff, Henrietta............ Shuff, ——....................Kissinger, Geo. 
Oct. 12 Keller, Henry H. 
Oct. 14 Morgan, Jesse T. 
Dragoo, Elizabeth S....... . .Dragoo, Eliz......... .....Wileox, John S. 
Oct. 14 Lough, John, Jr. 
Brand, Mary Ann..........Brand, John..... . John 
Oct. 14 Lake, Wm. 
Oct. 21 Miller, Thos., Jr. 
Brown, Elizabeth........... Brown, Dennis.................Dering, Henry, Jr. 
Oct. 23 Shuttlesworth, Joseph, Jr. 
Mayfield, Catharine........ Mayfield, Susannah............ . Steele, James 
Oct. 26 Campbell, Nimrod 
Nov. 6. Forrest, Richard 
Henderson, Nancy...... .... Henderson, Robert, dec. .... .. . . Hill, George 
Nov. 9 Haskins, Geo. 
Nov. 13 Wiseman, Silas 
Smith, Achsah............. Smith, Anthony 
Nov. 13 Clemer, Upton L. 
Massie, Adelia............. Massie, Wilford P.............. Massie, Ishmael 
Nov. 14 Keenan, James 
McAlister, Catharine... .... McAlister, John 
Nov. 14 Chalfant, Michael R. 
Nov. 25 Fetty, Wm. L. 
Wilcox, Rebecca Jane...... . Wilcox, Stephen................ Wilcox, Stephen 
Nov. 25 Mason, Philip 
Tennant, Isabella.......... Tennant, Jacob A...............Tennant, Jacob A. 
Nov. 26 Guseman, Amajiah 
Nov. 26 Dodd, Benjamin 
Miller, Elizabeth........... Miller, Jesse 
Nov. 28 Clayton, John W. 
Harriet Jane.......Boggess, Thomas L............. Boggess, Thos. L. 
Nov. 29 Trickett, Thos. B. 


(To be continued) 
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QUERIES 

13606. (a) Parker - Peelle. — Elisha 
Parker mar Eliz. Peelle at Rich Square, 
N. C. 1753, moved a membership from 
Piney Grove, Mo. Mtg. to Contentnea 
Mo. Mtg. nr Goldsboro, N. C. 1804 & d 
1804. Eliz. was dau of Robert Peelle of 
Rich Square, N.C. Would like complete 
rec of her parentage & bros & sis. Where 
is the Piney Grove Monthly Meeting? 
Their youngest son Isaac Parker was b 22 
Dec 1764 & d 14 Sept 1851 in Indiana. 
He mar 1789 Eliz. Albertson, Contentnea 
Mo. Mtg. N. C., dau of Wm. & Sarah 
Albertson of Sultans Creek, N. C. b 28 
Feb 1763 & d 14 Sept 1845, buried at 
Sand Creek, Ind. Wanted her gen & all 
infor possible of family. 

(b) Davis—Wanted al! infor possible 
of the following Davis family: Joshua 
Davis mar Eliz. . Their dau Asenath 
mar Benj Parker in N. C. & removed to 
Ind. Joshua Davis’ dau Sarah died 
unmar. — C. E. D. 

13607. Neal—Wanted parentage of 
Booker & Eliza Rawling Davenport. 
Eliza Rawling Davenport mar 18 Dec 
1824 in Warren Co., Ga. Capt. James 
Neal of the War of 1812. Wanted also 
parentage, names of wife & chil & all infor 
possible of family of James Neal who 
served in Rev as Capt in 13th Va. Reg’t 
Dec 1776 (a voucher filed in Executive 
Department of Va. supports James 
Neal’s claim for land bounty). Wanted 
also gen & history of David Neal who 


served in Rev from Warren Co.—M. E. 
W. 

13608 Howell-Hickman-Prettyman.— 
Wanted parentage of Elisha Howell 
b 25 Mch 1784 mar 1 Dee 1808 Luissa 
Hickman b 4 Feb 1786. Wanted her 
parentage also. Elisha Howell served 
in War of 1812 at Lewes, Del. in same 
company with his bro-in-law Daniel 
Hickman who was b in Oct 1792 & mar abt 
1819 Phoebe Prettyman b abt 1794 nr 
Lewes, Del. Would like to corres with 
anyone knowing these family lines. 

(a) Blauvelt. — Wanted parentage 
& name of wife of Isaac Blauvelt b 16 
Oct 1763 & removed from Orange Co., 
N. Y. or Bergen Co., N. J. to Franklin 
Co. Ohio with his bros Abraham & Jacob. 
—L. M. K. 

13609. Cavender. — Wanted data of 
Robert, son of John Cavender b 1760 d 
1837 & maiden name of wife Margaret 
with her gen, of Newcastle Co., Del. & 
Hamilton Co., Ohio. Robert, son of 
Robert was b 1813 & mar 1836 Rebecca 
Cavender, 1812-1881. Would like to cor- 
res with dese of the Cavender Family.— 
I. M.C. 

13610. Turner. — Wanted ances of 
Abner & Boswell Turner, bros. who soon 
aft they came to Georgia from Isle of 
Wight Co., Va. mar 1800 sisters Chaste 
Esther & Virtuous Mary, daus of Lt. 
Col. David Love. After coming to Ga. 
they rec’d letters from Solomon, Jacob, 
Armstreet & Ransom Turner. The Will 
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of Boswell Turner is found in Will Book 
1814-30 of Morgan Co., Ga. 

(a) Coker. — Wanted parentage of 
John Coker, 1800-1855 of Plains of Dura, 
Ga. & his wife Nancy Barrett who d 1873 
aged 74 yrs.—M. T. F. 

13611. Cook. — Wanted ances and 
Rev rec of Benj. Cook whose wife was 
Effy, wanted her maiden name. Their 
chil were Eliz. who mar Wm. S. Burch; 
Polly mar Thos. Wilbourn; Sarah mar 
Henry Hardin; Rebecca mar John Up- 
shaw, Jr.; Wm. 1777-1814, mar Frances 
Oliver. Benj. Cook’s will was prob in 
Elbert Co., Ga Aug 1800. 

(a) Graves. — Wanted ances and Rev 
rec of Wm. Graves whose dau Martha 
mar Valentine Winifree. His will was 
dated 1776 & filed in Va. 

(b) Ridgway - Tennyson. — Wanted 
ances of James Ridgway b 1770 d in 
Franklin Co. Ga. 1840 mar Eliz. Tenny- 
son. Wanted her gen also. 

(c) Hill - Dozier. — Wanted ances of 
Lucy Hill who mar 1779 Dozier Thorn- 
ton of N. C. & later removed to Ga. a 
soldier of the Rev. Wanted also ances 
of his mother Susan Dozier, & Thornton 
gen. 

(d) Martin. — Wanted maiden name 
& ances of Agnes, wife of Mathew Martin 
who died in Anderson Co., S. Car. 1800. 
Their chil were Mary Morrow, John, 
Samuel who mar Mary Gilmer; Margaret, 
Jane, Mathew, Jr. who mar Nancy 
Gilmer, Agnes, Catherine & Rebecca 
Dorris.—E. R. McM. 

13612. Head. — Wanted ances and 
dates of b & mar of Susannah Head who 
mar Daniel Stickney & lived in Concord, 
N.H. Shed 13 Jan 1796. 

(a) Forest. — Wanted ances and Rev 
rec of Robert Forest. His dau Margaret 
mar Wm. Stickney of Norwich, Vermont 
in 1807/8. Wanted dates of Margaret’s 
b &d. 

(b) Purdy. — Wanted ances of May or 
Mary Purdy b 24 Dec 1789 d 1861. Bin 
Balmville, Ulster Co., N. Y. mar Hum- 
phrey Merritt of Newburgh, N. Y.— 
M.F. M. 

13613. Wilcoxon - Dent. — Wanted 
ances, dates of b, mar & d also war rec of 
Thos. Wilcoxon. Wanted also ances 
with dates of his wife Mary Dent Hardy 
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whom he mar 1786/7. She was prob 
from Maryland. Want all infor possible 
of the Dent family of Md. 

(b) Cubberly. — Wanted ances, dates 
& names of wife and chil of James Cub- 
berly of Va., prob Hampshire Co. 
Wanted also his Rev rec.—E. N. G. 

13614. Jones. — Wanted ances of 
Thos. Jones b 9 Aug 1793, & also of his 
wife Maria Housal who was b 28 July 
1799 & d 29 Mch 1884 buried at Lewis- 
burg, Pa. 

(a) Smith. — Wanted ances & Rev 
rec of Alex Smith b 1761 prob Maryland. 
Drew Rev pension until his d 25 June 
1836. He settled nr Williamsport, Pa. 
& mar Rebecca Ackman who was b 1761 
1861. Wanted also her ances.—M. F. 


13615. Goldsborough. — Wanted 
parentage of John Goldsborough b 1739 
prob Brookfield, Mass d 5 Nov 1828 mar 
28 Aug 1759 Brookfield, Mass Rebecca 
Hastings b 20 Dec 1739 d 29 June 1819. 
They removed from Brookfield, Mass to 
Barre, Vt. 

(a) Creighton - Crayten. — Wanted 
parentage of Hannah Creighton who mar 
12 Aug 1800 Kingston or Exeter, N. H. 
Jeremiah Beede b 19 Dec 1774 in Kings- 
ton N. H. Their chil were Addison, Wm. 
H., Benin, Hannah, & John Beede. They 
removed to Bolton, Vt.—J. S. C. 

13550. Wine. — Wanted parentage & 
all infor possible of George Wine b 1787 
in Maryland, lived in Ohio where some of 
his chil were b & later removed to Marion, 
Grant Co., Ind in 1840 where he died 
1870. Wanted also parentage of his wife 
Keturah —— b 1788 d 1846 in Marion, 
both bur in Burson Cemetery. Their chil 
were Wm. wlio mar Rachel Statts; Benj 


mar Mary Ann ——; George W. mar 
Elizabeth ——; John Quincy Adams mar 
Rebecca ——; & two daughters. Would 


like their given names & names of their 
husbands. Name Wine was changed in 
three gens from Wynne to Winne & later 
to Wine. Wanted Rev rec in ances of 


George & Keturah. 

(a) Statts. — Wanted parentage, place 
of birth & date of mar of Rachel Statts b 
4 Aug 1809 in Pa. mar Wm. Wine (see 
above). Their chil were Margaret Ann b 
2 June 1833, O.; Keturah Adeline b 5 Apr 
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1835, O.; Elijah Statts b 4 Feb 1837, 
Hardin Co., O.; Mary Eliz. b 22 June 
1838; Lydia Jane b 21 July 1841, Ind; 
Wm. Galand b 26 Feb 1844, Ind.; George 
Sylvanus b 14 Feb 1846, La Grange Co., 
Ind.—A. M. W. H. 

13551. Holloway. — Wanted given 
names & all infor possible of the chil of 
Levi Holloway, Rev soldier of Worcester 
Co., Md. who removed to Ross Co., Ohio 
abt 1806 & lived to be over one hundred 
and four years old.—M. L. 

13552. Chrisfield. — Wanted all infor 
possible of Benjamin Chrisfield, said to be 
of Maryland, had wife Mary . 
wanted her maiden name. Their dau 
Henrietta Mary or Maria mar 8 Aug 1793 
Amos Swayze. This infor will be greatly 
appreciated.—E. R. M. 

13553. Layton. — Wanted all infor 
possible of Tilghman Layton who set. in 
Delaware. Was he of the Md or New 
Hampshire family? What was his con- 
nection with the Tilghmans of the East- 
ern Shore of Md.? Layton name spelled 
also Laton, Leighton, Leghton, etc.—S. 
B.W. 

13554. Rose - Dollard. — Wanted 
parentage & all infor possible of the fam 
of Robert Rose who mar 24 June 1805 
Eliz. Dollard & of his bro Wm. Rose who 
mar 19 Aug 1808 Susannah Dollard. 
(Bedford Co., records) Elizabeth & Su- 
sannah were sisters, daus of Reuben & 
Mrs. Sarah (Denathan) Dollard & rec’d 
lands from their parents in the Peaks of 
Otter section. Wanted Rev recs of ances 


in the Rose & Dollard families. —W. W. 
N 


13555. Higgins-McMullen.— Wanted 
ances of Jane Higgins who mar in 1798, 
Lancaster, Pa. Stewart McMullen (Mc- 
Millan). Wanted his ances. also.—R. 
M.S. 

13556. Knox. — Wanted dates of b, 
mar & d of wife of Wm. Knox b 1756 in 
Boston & d 1797. Wanted also maiden 
name of his wife & names of their chil. 
One son was Wm. Shadrack. Wm. Knox 
was a bro of Maj. Gen Henry & associated 
with him during Rev.—N. L. C. 

13557. Teaman. —Would like to cor- 
res with anyone having infor of the fam of 
Youells or Howell Teaman who d 1892 in 
Girard, Ill. His wife Polly d 8 Nov 1894 


in Rockport, Ill. would like her ances also. 

(a) Hicks. — John E. Hicks mar 27 Feb 
1883 in Carlinville, Ill. a widow, Mrs. 
Cora B. Woolley Reamer & d Nov 1896 
in Jerseyville, Ill. Would like infor of the 
above families, their ances with dates, & 
Rev rec in line. —I. H. H. 

13558. White. — Wanted parentage 
of Wm. S. White, who served as Sur- 
geon’s Mate in Va. Navy from Accomac 
Co. Va. Would like to corres with any- 
one who knows this line.—J. L. K. 

13559. Camp - Perrin. — Wanted 
parentage of Lucy Camp b 1816 in Conn. 
mar Perrin & lived in Ohio & re- 
moved abt 1835 to Hillsdale Co., Mich. 
Would like to corres with descendants of 
these families. 

(a) Castner. — Wanted dates & Rev 
rec of Frederick Castner who mar Rachel 
Bean & lived nr Phila, Pa. during Rev. 
was one of seven bros. His dau Eliz. 
b 1813 d abt 1851 in Ohio, she mar Ist 
her cousin Peter Castner & 2nd John 
Wendell Leicht or Light. Wanted any 
infor of the Castner family.—J. W. H. 

13560. Jennings. — Wanted parent- 
age of James Jennings b in Va. 1771, re- 
moved to Ky. from Fauquier Co. Va. & 
mar Ist Eleanor Crawford, 2nd Hannah 
Lander & d 1828 in Breckenridge Co., Ky. 

(a) Kelsey - Allen. — Wanted parent- 
age of Mary Kelsey b in Augusta Co. Va. 
mar James Allen, came from Rockbridge 
Co. bef 1800. Buried in Nelson Co. Ky. 
d 1808. Wanted also parentage of Eliz 
Bell who mar Wm. Allen & d in Shelby 
Co. Ky.—M. A. G. 

13561. Dales - Cavin. — Wanted 
parentage with Rev rec of ances of John 
Dales b 16 Jan 1774, N. Y. State; also of 
his wife Sarah Cavin b 14 Aug 1779, N. 
Y. State.—E. H. F. 

13562. Nichols-Sturtevant.— Wanted 
parentage & all infor possible of Asa 
Nichols & also of Allender S. Sturtevant 
who mar Robey Nichols, sister of Asa.— 
H. L. W. 

13563. Mace. — Wanted dates of b, 
mar & d of Anna Parcells Mace, wife of 
Francis Gurnee of Haverstraw, N. Y. 
He was b 2 Apr 1734 & d 1825, & was a 
soldier in Col. Ann Hawks Hay’s Orange 
Co., N. Y. Reg’t.—A. E. M. 
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13564. Taylor. — Wanted all infor 
possible of the family of William Taylor 
a Baptist preacher who removed from the 
vicinity of Richmond, Va. to Nelson Co., 
Ky, abt 1777. He had a large family, at 
least one of whom, John, was born in Va. 
—M.M. 

13565. Palmer. — Wanted dates of b, 
mar & d of Gersham Palmer, 2nd recom- 
mended in the Killingsworth Church 16 
June 1697. He mar Mehitable Badger & 
had chil Gersham 3rd, Elias, Rebecca, 
Amose, Mehitable, Benjamin, Abel & 
Salley. Wanted also dates of b. mar & 
d of Gersham Palmer 3rd who mar Lucy 
Fields & had chil Lucy, Eliz., Oliver, Be- 
thiah, Hannah, Mehitable, Gersham, 
Bennett, Walter, Betsey, born in Wood- 
stock, Vt. & Stafford, Conn. Oliver Pal- 
mer b 25 June 1763 Stafford Conn. mar 
Asenath Barnes 28 Dec 1786 at Wood- 
stock Vt. Wanted his Rev rec & also 
that of Gersham Palmer 3rd. with au- 
thorities for same. 

(a) Barnes. — Wanted parentage with 
dates of b, mar & d & Rev rec of father 
of Asenath Barnes b 21 July 1768, Mon- 
son, Mass. mar Oliver Palmer Men- 
tioned above. Their chil were Orpha b 
12 June 1789, Woodstock Vt. mar Andrew 
Nealy 1808 at Calais, Vt. & later mar 
Chas. Colton of Northfield Vt.; Milly b 
18 May 1791, unmar; Harriet b 1793 d 
1829, unmar; Alden b 1795 mar Ist 1817, 
Anna Richardson, & 2nd Eliza H. L. 
Barron in 1828 at East Montpelier Vt.; 
Walter b 1805 mar 1828 Asenath Lyons 
at Bethel Vt.; Laura b 1810 At Calais, 
Vt.—H. M. P. B. 

13556. Rees. — Wanted arrces of 
Leah Rees, 1778-1847, who mar Jacob 
Moon in 1806 in Berkeley Co., Va. Mar- 
riage Bond was signed by Daniel Rees & 
in 1819 she rec’d a distributive share of 
estate of Thomas Rees, Sr. in Berkeley 
Co. Thomas Rees Sr. names his daus. 
Margaret & Jane, his sons Joel & Thomas 
his gr. dau. Matilda Crumley & his 
nephew Jacob’Rees. Jacob & Leah Moon 
removed to Ohio 1812 & to IIl 1833. 

(a) Manville - Mandeville. — Wanted 
ances of Isaac Manville b 1792 at New 
Haven, Conn. Had bros Nathaniel & 
Isaac mar 


Henry & possible Nicholas. 
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Mary Smith & lived in N. Y., Ill. & Calif. 
—M.B 


13567. Lewis - Buckley - Lipscomb.— 
Will someone holding early Va. rees give 
me the connection between Warner 
Lewis & the Nathan Buckley & Richard 
G. Lipscomb families of Charlotte Co., 
Va?—F. P. B. 

13568. Collins. — Wanted ances of 
Abraham Collins who was b in Ala. or 
Ky 1820/30, mar in Tupelo, Miss Adeline 
Horan. Wanted her gen. also. Alfred 
Collins b 1308 mar Rachel McNiell Du 
Laney b 1812 in Va. or Ala. wanted her 
ances also.—P. C. R. 

13569. Lanham. — Wanted parentage 
& Rev rec in ances of Sylvester Lanham 
b in Ky mar prob in Mo. Jane (Jennie) 
dau of Wm. Estes of Va. Wanted her 
Rev. ancestry also. Their chil were Mar- 
garet b 25 Dec 1812 in Mo d 2 Sept 1689 
Dallas Co. Texas mar 1827 Isaac son of 
Jesse & Rosa Evans Elam; Curtis Hard- 
ing Lanham b 1813 mar Margaret Chand- 
ler; Lucy mar Jacob Shepherd, Clara mar 
Andrew Shepherd; Benj. mar Ist Emma 
Clark & 2nd Mary Veeman; Drusilla mar 
James Allen; Julia Anne mar Jonathan 
Cook; Hiram, unmar. 

(a) Clark - Summers. — Wanted par- 
entage, dates & places of b & mar of 
James Clark, Rev sol of Va. & also of his 
wife Eliz. Summers. They were among 
the Ist settlers of Fayette Co., Ky set- 
tling on David’s Fork, Brier Hill Pre- 
cinct, Lexington, Ky. Their chil were 
Wm. b 1790 d 1870 mar 1823 Betsey Dar- 
naby, 1799-1876; Elizabeth 1793-1875 
mar 1815 Robert Hurt Prewitt. 

(b) Moore. — James Moore & his bro 
b 1801 & 1803 in S. Car. mar sisters De- 
lilah & Lillie—b in Tenn. After the 
death of one of the Moore bros & the wife 
of the other, the surviving bro mar his 
brother’s widow. Lived in Scott Co. Ill 
& the 1850 Census gives the following: 
James Moore aged 49 born in S. Car. 
Delilah aged 43 b in Tenn. & the follow- 
ing chil b in Ill Sarah aged 15; Wm aged 
22; Anna aged 15; Robert & Hugh aged 
13; Angelina & Bernan aged 11; Lilly & 
Catherine aged 9; George aged 7; Hulda 
Jane aged 5 Vernon Moore aged 42 was 
also mentioned in same household. 
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13570. Hunt. — Wanted parentage of 
Wilson Hunt whose dau mar Samuel 
Lawrence of Fayette Co., Ky.—A. L. W. 

13571. Busby. — Wanted ances & 
Rev rec of ances of Baalam Busby who 
mar Nancy Allphin. 

(a) Kinman. — Wanted ances & Rev 
rec of Jeremiah Kinman who mar Su- 
sanna Frank. One son Jesse b 1 Feb 1818 
d 18 July 1872 mar Rebecca Busby b 21 
Nov 1823 d 30 April 1878. 

(b) Ballard.— Wanted ances & Rev rec 
of David Ballard who had a son Joseph 
b 20 Dee 1770 mar Eliz. Burcham b 10 
July 1772 & their dau Rhoda b 10 Mch 
1792 mar Thomas Carey, b 1791 son of 
Samuel & Rachel Doan Carey. Wanted 
also Carey gen.—E. W. S. 

13572. Loper-Husted.— Wanted ances 
of David High Loper b 1806 N. Y. State, 
also of his wife Matilda Pierson Husted b 
Cumberland Co., N. J. 1806. They re- 
moved from Bridgeton N. J. to Phila, 
Pa. abt 1834 & to II 1857. 

(a) Eddy-Farrand. — Wanted parent- 
age & all infor possible of Eliakim Eddy 
& also of his wife Eunice Farrand of 
Adams, Mass.—J. R. M. 

13573. Campbell.— Wanted ances with 
all dates of Elizabeth Campbell of Hagers- 
town, Md. who mar abt 1825 John Nailor. 

(a) Miles-Compton. — Wanted dates, 
place of mar & ances of Nathan Miles & 
Rhoda Earl Compton. Their chil were 
Letitia who mar 1835 Alfred B. Messick; 
Synthia who mar 1837 John Crane; 
Walter B. who mar 1845 Susan Nailor; 
Richard E. who mar Martha Sales in Ky. 

(b) Wilson-Sutton. — Wanted date & 
place of mar & ances of Jeremiah Wilson 
b 1762 in Albemarle Co., Va. & also of his 
wife Rhoda Sutton. Later they removed 
to Ky.—L. S.S. 

13574. White. — Wanted place of b, 
parentage & Rev rec of father of 
Samuel White who was b 16 Mch 1759 & 
d 29 Oct 1841 mar 1780 Jane Stuart. 
Wanted her ances also. They lived in Va. 
& he was soldier in 30th Va. Reg’t under 
Benj. Harrison. 1805 they removed to 


Ohio. Their chil were James Stewart, 
Margaret, Samuel, John M., Sarah, Eliza- 
beth, Mary, Alexander, Wm., Rebecca, 
Jacob & George. Will be glad to corres 
with dese of these families.—A. E. W. 

13575. Candee. — Wanted Rev. rec 
with authority for same, of David, son of 
Caleb & Lois Mallory Candee, who was b 
1747, Oxford, Conn & d 12 May 1841 
Harwinton, Conn. Army & Navy Jour- 
nal of 27 March 1880 says the nine sons of 
Caleb Candee served in Rev. Wanted 
proof of David’s service. 

(a) Bristol.— Wanted parentage of Di- 
nah Bristol & Rev rec of her father. Di- 
nah was b 1752 & d 17 June 1785 & mar 
5 Feb 1772 David Candee.—M. G. 

13576. Barclay.—Wanted ances & all 
infor possible of family of Henry Augustus 
Barclay who removed from Philadelphia 
to Mobile, Ala & d 1843.—E. B. B. 

13577. Stockton-Hough. — Wanted 
ances of Thomas Hewlings Stockton D. 
D. b Mt. Holly, N. J. 4 June 1808 d Phila. 
Pa. 9 Oct 1868. Wanted also ances of 
John Stockton Hough, M. D. b Yardle- 
ville, Pa. 5 Dec 1845, resident physician 
at Philadelphia Hospital 1868. Was 
either a dese of Richard Stockton, Signer 
of The Declaration of Independence?— 
J.M.R. 

13578. Spears.—Wanted parentage of 
John Spears b in Rockingham Co., Va. 
& din Danville, Ky. He was a dese of 
Hugh O'Neil of Ireland whose dau Mar- 
garet eloped with a German named Chris- 
man & came to America.—J. H. K. 

13579. Lewis.—Wanted ances and all 
infor possible of Isaac Lewis, whose son 
Jeremiah mar Sarah Ransom & lived in 
Va. Jeremiah’s son Col. Aaron Lewis, 
Rev. patriot b in Va. d in Logan Co., Ky 
1811. He mar Mary Patsy South. To 
which family of Lewises do these men 
belong?—E. M. 

13580. Adams.— Wanted Rev rec with 
authority for same, of Judge Evi Adams 
son of John, who was living in Sussex Co., 
N. J. during Rev. Wanted also ances of 
his wife Jane Lewis with dates of b, mar 


& deaths.—S. E. A. 
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MRS. JOSEPH ACKROYD BRANSON, 
704 North Broadway, DePere. 
WYOMING 
MRS. CHARLES F. BURGER, 


Buffalo. 
MRS. ALFRED JOHNSON, 
Lusk. 


CHINA 
MRS. HAROLD S. DICKERSON, 
1357 Asbury Ave., Hubbard Woods, III. 
MRS. HOLLIS A. WILBUR, 
3 Route Dupleix, Shanghai. 
CUBA 
MISS MARY ELIZABETH SPRINGER, 
Avenida de Wilson, No. 97, Vedado, Havana. 
MRS. EDWARD G. HARRIS, 
160 4th St., Vedado, Havana. 


ENGLA 
MRS. ADELAIDE BRAGG ROSIE, 
82 Avenue Rd., Regents Park, London. 
MRS. BYRON GEORGE CLARK, 
1 a ohn’s Mansions, Netherhall Gardens, 
3 » London. 


FRANCE 
MRS. BENJ. H. CONNER, 
5 Ave. de L’Opera, Paris. 
MRS. HAROLD F. SHEETS, 
95 Upper Mountain Ave., Montclair, N. J. 


HONORARY OFFICERS ELECTED FOR LIFE 
Honorary Presidents General 


MRS. WILLIAM CUMMING STORY. 
MRS. GEORGE THACHER > 


GEORGE MAYNARD MINOR. 
COOK. 


WAYNE 


MRS. ALFRED BROSSEA 
Honorary Vice-Presidents General 


MRS. MILDRED MATHES, 1899. 
MRS. WILLIAM LINDSAY, 1906. 
MRS. J. MORGAN SMITH, 1911. 
MRS. WALLACE DELAFIELD, 1914. 
MRS. DRAYTON W. BUSHNELL, 1914. 
MRS. JOHN NEWMAN CAREY, 1916. 


MRS. GEORGE M. STERNBERG, 1917. 


STEY, 


R E 
MRS. OHN. CAMPBELL, 
ee LEANOR WASHINGTON HOWARD, 1927. 


MRS. ELIZA FERRY LEARY, 1930 


NATIONAL COMMITTEE CHAIRMEN, 1930-31 


CONSTITUTION HALL 


Maras. Lowe.u Fietcner Hosart, Presiding Officer 
Memorial Continental Hall, Washington, D. C. 
Mrs. Charles E. Herrick, Secretary 
3809 Ellis Avenue, Chicago, IIl. 


BETTER FILMS 


Mrs. Mitprep Lewis Chairman 
1222 North Sweetzer Ave., Los Angeles, Calif. 


CONSERVATION AND THRIFT 


Mrs. Cuariss A. Fini ey, Chairman 
818 Washington Blvd., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


CORRECT USE OF THE FLAG 


Mrs. Cuar_es Branp, Chairman 
524 Scioto Street, Urbana, Ohio 
Mrs. Jonn Miter Horton, Honorary Chairman 
477 Delaware Ave., Buffalo, N. Y. 


D. A. R. STUDENT LOAN FUND 


Muss Marsorte A. Spauupine, Chairman 
366 I St., Phillipsburg, Kans. 


ELLIS ISLAND 


Mrs. J. Warren Perkins, Chairman 
17 Hawthorne Ave., Orange, N. J. 


GENEALOGICAL RESEARCH 


Mrs. G. B. Chairman 
The Cairo, Washington, D. C. (Calif.) 


GIRL HOME MAKERS 


Mrs. May Montgomery Smita, Chairman 
21 Lancaster St., Worcester, Mass. 
Mrs. Witu1aM B. Nerr, Honorary Chairman 
2561 Coventry Road, Cleveland, Ohio 


HISTORICAL AND LITERARY 
RECIPROCITY 


Mrs. Joun W. Cuenavtt, Chairman 
2217 Glenmary Ave., Louisville, Ky. 


HISTORICAL RESEARCH 


Mrs. Fiona Myers GILientine, Chairman 
2117 Highland Ave., Nashville, Tenn. 


LEGISLATION IN U. 8S. CONGRESS 


Mrs. Frep C. Moraan, Chairman 
326 Main St., Saco, Me. 


MAGAZINE 


Mrs. James F. Donanve, Chairman 
2850 Chadbourne Road, Cleveland, Ohio 


MANUAL FOR IMMIGRANTS 


Miss Myra Hazarp, Chairman 
609 4th St., Corinth, Miss. 


MEMORIAL CONTINENTAL HALL 
LIBRARY 


Mrs. Russect Maena, Chairman 
178 Madison Ave., Holyoke, Mass. 


NATIONAL DEFENSE 


Mrs. WILLIAM SHERMAN WALKER, Chairman 
Memorial Continental Hall, Washington, D. C. 


NATIONAL OLD TRAILS 


Mrs. Joun Trice Moss, Chairman 
6017 Enright Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 


PATRIOTIC EDUCATION 


Mrs. E. Herrick, Chairman 
3809 Ellis Ave., Chicago, IIl. 


PATRIOTIC LECTURES AND 
LANTERN SLIDES 


Mrs. R. Winston Ho tt, Chairman 
1907 Kenyon St., Washington, D. C. 


PRESERVATION OF HISTORIC SPOTS 


Mrs. Penevore J. ALLEN, Chairman 
1710 W. 43rd St., Chattanooga, Tenn. 


PUBLICITY 


Mars. Lewis Dunne, Chairman 
1807 California St., Washington, D. C. 


RADIO 


Mrs. Jutian G. Chairman 
2714 Thayer St., Evanston, Ill. 


REAL DAUGHTERS 


Mrs. BensaMin L. Chairman 
932 Park Ave., Richmond, Va. 


REVOLUTIONARY RELICS FOR 
MEMORIAL CONTINENTAL HALL 


Mrs. Samvuet J. Kramer, Chairman 
395 Washington Ave., Pelham, N. Y. 


SONS AND DAUGHTERS OF THE 
REPUBLIC 


Mrs. I. B. MacFaruanp, Chairman 
1813 Castle Court, Houston, Tex. 


STATE AND CHAPTER BY-LAWS 
Mrs. Rosert J. Reep, Chairman 
Emerson Road, Woodsdale, Wheeling, W. Va. 
TRANSPORTATION 
Mrs. Evcene H. Ray, Chairman 
The Weissenger-Gaulbert, Louisville, Ky. 
Mrs. Gerap L. Scnuyer, Vice-Chairman 
1244 Detroit St., Denver, Colo. 
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Especially designed markers, memorial 
tablets and name-plates of hand-tooled cast 
bronze, offered at lowest prices to the 
D. A. R. 


Please write for our brochure of tablets 
and data on Official Design markers for 
Lay Members, Revolutionary Soldiers and 
Real Daughters. 


The NEWMAN MFG. CO. 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 


THE SEALS 
you buy TODAY.. 
WILL 
SAVE A LIFE 
TOMORROW 


OUR health tomorrow 
may depend upon the 
constant and persistent fight 
against tuberculosis today. 


BUY CHRISTMAS SEALS 
and 


FIGHT TUBERCULOSIS 


ZOE LEE H. ANDERSON 
Heraldic Artist Coats of Arms Emblazoned 


Orders for reproductions in color of designs from Heraldry 
Page, D. A. R. Magazine, receive special attention. 
Address 310 10th Avenue 
CHARLOTTE, NORTH CAROLINA 


Ir you are interested in your 
family history, send 10 cents 


in stamps for our 176-page 
Ms priced catalogue of over 4750 
genealogical books. 
Goodspeed's Book Shop 
Established 1898 


Department L-2 
7 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


A WORTHY CHRISTMAS PRESENT 
12 Times Repeated 


The Daughters of the American 


Revolution Magazine 
$2.00 a Year 


Send Your Name and Address with remittance 
to 

THE TREASURER GENERAL, N.S.D.A.R. 

Memorial Continental Hall, Washington, D. C; 


Your Family Portraits 
Restored— Painted 


From old daguerreotypes, 
tintypes, faded photographs, 
etc. Accurate copies from 
original paintings. 


Expert restoration of oil 
paintings. Regilding old 
frames. 


Advice and estimate of cost 
without charge. 


The Copley Frame Shop 


90-92 ‘West Brookline Street, Boston, Mass. 


Parronize Our Apvertisers—Iit 


HERBERT HOOVER 
YOUR | 
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NATIONAL 
Metropolitan Bank 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Oldest National Bank in 


the District of Columbia 
Opposite United States Treasury 


ORGANIZED 1814 


OFFICERS 
W. WHITE 
P. JOHNSON 
HOEHLING 
Vice-President and Trust Officer 
Cashier 


POO 
> 


_ HOLLI NGSWORTH 
Asst. Trust Officer 


“A PATRIOTIC SERMON 
and should be in every home in America’ were 
the words of a member of the A. BR. who has three 
reproductions of my original ie of our National Coat 
of Arms, with the exact wording and explanation as adopted 
by Congress in 1782. 

Two of these hang in the United States Embassy in 
London, England; a gift to General Dawes by a patriotic 
American. 

Copies of the above, hand colored, with permanent colors 
and pure gold, with mat ready for framing size 12 x 18 
are ready now 

A CHRISTMAS GIFT OUT OF THE ORDINARY 

The price, $5.00. Sent prepaid to any address in the 

United States 


MARC J. ROWE 
Heraldic Artist since 1888 
Babylon, New York 
A reproduction of the Special Feature article which appeared 
in the New York Times, October 13, 1929 and inspired 
from my painting (which I value at $1,000) will be sent 

free on request also enclosed with every order. 


BRONZE 
TABLETS 
MARKERS 
Write for Catalogue 

Highton Art 
Bronze Works 


NASHUA, N. H. 


An Attractive Binder That Will Hold a Year's 
Subscription of the D. A. R. Magazine 
No cutting, punching or mutilating. Magazines 
easily inserted or removed. It is strong and durable. 


An excellent ow, for - oe, to keep their maga- 
zines for ready reference. 
50c additi ate st sea 
back of years desired) 


Price, $2.00 
Percentage to Constitution Hall Fund 


Checks and money orders payable to Saute Bright. Send 
with orders to her in care a ii — Memorial 


Viola Root Cameron 


Genealogist 


ESTABLISHED IN 1913 


FAMILY HISTORIES 
COMPILED AND PUBLISHED 


COATS OF ARMS 


CORRESPONDENCE INVITED 


521 FIFTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK 


57 CHANCERY LANE 
LONDON 


56, FAUBOURG SAINT-HONORE 
PARIS 
AMSTERDAM BERLIN 


Patronize Our Apvertisers—It Hers 


BEDFORD...........Asst. Cashier 


